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Invest in a membership in the 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION is the only national professional organization dedicated to furthering the in- 
terests and welfare of children and adults through camping education and recreation. As an outgrowth of the first known 
conference of camp people in 1903, the present organization, was formed in 1924 as the Camp Directors Association. 
The name American Camping Association was adopted eleven years later. 

The current membership is larger than ever. It-includes camp directors, counselors, board members and other persons in- 
terested in camping. Membership is open to people of all races and creeds. Private, organization, church, public, insti- 
tutional and special purpose camps are represented by ACA members. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ACA ARE: 

To further the welfare of children and adults through camping. 

To extend the recreational and educational benefits of out-of-doors 
living. 

To provide for exchange of experiences and successful practices, and 
for development of materials, standards and other aids for the progress 
of camping. 

To serve as the voice of camp leaders in national and local affairs. 


To interpret camping to related groups and to the public. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


Attend Section meetings. 

Meet colleagues in camping. 

Exchange experiences and successful practices. 

Participate in projects to further the welfare of children and adults 
through camping. 

Consult with leaders in camping field. 

Unite with other camping leaders to strengthen the “voice of 
camping.” , 

Serve on committees. 


Receive CAMPING MAGAZINE and the Annual Buying Guide. 


To stimulate high professional standards of camp leadership. 
ee Te P ‘ Attend National and Regional conventions. 


To give emphasis in camping to citizenship training in keeping with Find camp positions and staff through placement services. 


the principles and traditions of American democracy. Obtain camping publications. 


MEMBERSHIP POLICIES 
WHO MAY "Membership is open to individuals who give evidence of agreement with and acceptance of the ob- 
JOIN jectives of the Association.''* 


MEMBERSHIP 
CATEGORIES 


Six categories of membership have been established to effect a fair and equitable division of dues based 
on the various positions in the field of camping and the wide range in size of camp operations. In fair- 
ness to fellow members, Camps and individuals should membership in the proper category. 


NAME OF 
INDIVIDUAL 


“Camps, agencies, and institutions are represented by designated individuals."* Since the American 
Camping Association is a “voluntary organization of individuals and representatives of organizations 
and institutions,"’ all memberships are held in the name of an individual. 


"A Section is a local unit chartered by the Board of Directors to carry on the work of the Assoziation 
within a specified geographical area.""* “Members are affiliated only through Sections, except in spe- 
cial classifications, such as persons residing in other countries . . .""* A member is affiliated with the 
Section of his or her choice. Choice of Section should be indicated on the application. (See the mem- 
bership brochure for a list of Sections.) 


SECTIONS 


STANDARDS A camp must meet the Camp Standards of the American Camping Association in order to hold mem- 


bership in the Association. Upon acceptance of an application for membership, a camp is placed on a 
provisional status until such time as the Section Standards Committee is able to arrange for a visita- 
tion and evaluation of the camp. 


* From the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 


For Further Information and Membership Application fill in and send coupon to: 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
BRADFORD WOODS MARTINSVILLE INDIANA 


Name 
Address 
City 


Camp Affiliation and Position 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Kitchen Posters 

We are interested in obtaining post- 
ers for our camp kitchen pertaining 
to cleanliness, care in putting away 
foods that need refrigeration, dish- 
washing, etc. If you could get out 
[such] posters, it would be a tremen- 
dous service. Those we have found 
are not imaginative or colorful enough 
to strike attention. Also, the text is 
not convincing. 

We need posters that will tell kitch- 
en workers to keep food refrigerated 
for their own safety as well as every- 
body else’s, to use utensils and not to 
handle food any more than necessary, 
to wash every time they return to the 
kitchen for their own health as well 
as everybody else’s. 

Joshua Lieberman, Director 
Camp Robinson Crusoe 
Sturbridge, Mass. 

Will other readers who have per- 
haps found such posters write in to 
the editors or to Mr. Lieberman? 
Have any directors used posters pre- 
pared by campers?—Ed. 


Requests Another Copy 
I’m enclosing payment for another 
copy of the March 1959 issue of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. I loaned my 
copy to one of my students in Camp 
Leadership (for the report on poison 
ivy) and his 10-months-old son tore 
it up! 
Dorothy J. McClure 
Millikin University 
Decatur, Ill. 


Smoking at Camp 

Your recent article on “smoking” 
invites ideas from your readers . 

I don’t think there’s a great deal of 
question that as a generality campers 
should not smoke. However, there are 
a good many instances in teen-age 
camps where individuals should be 
permitted their smoking privilege. 
Our goal in any camp program is ob- 
viously to work with individual chil- 
dren ... The goal is seldom to stop 
campers from smoking, per se. I sug- 
gest that if a no-smoking rule inter- 
feres with the normal pursuance of 
the camp’s goals, then the rule must 
be changed. 

We dealt with a group of 14-year 
olds in a section of a large residential 
camp. Some of these boys have had 
contact with the law, others were 
“problem children,” others were quite 
normal. All smoked as part of their 
daily life. 


Camp policy prohibited camper 
smoking and severely limited counsel- 
or smoking. It was virtually impossible 
to establish any relationship at all with 
these boys. Attempts to stop their 
smoking ended in pathetic failure. 
Days were spent chasing campers 
through the woods as they “ducked- 

ut” for a cigarette. Woods were lit- 
tered with “butts.”” Contact with these 
boys was a matter of continual 
friction... 

Even if this particular type of child 
were uncommon to camps (and he 
shouldn’t be!) the problem of an in- 
flexible rule remains. 

This leads into the area of smoking 
that I feel should be covered in a 
future article. That is: Should staff 
members smoke? This rather pregnant 
question has two aspects: the part 
smoking plays in the relation of the 
staff to each other; and the part it 
plays in relation to the camper . 
There are certain standards of pro- 
fessionalism and safety that necessar- 
ily limit staff smoking. However, I 
would again question the wisdom of 
inflexibility . . . But, most important, 
counselor smoking policy should not 
be based upon the principle that camp- 
ers “shouldn’t see” the counselor 
smoking. Most adults these children 
see smoke. The counselor must realis- 
tically discuss the question with his 
campers. He can make an excellent 
case for the idea of “moderation.” 
And, above all, let’s not make coun- 
selors feel guilty over breaking a camp 
rule, for indeed it does get broken. 

Roderick MacRae 
Mound, Minn. 


It would appear that requirements 
of tight space caused omission of sev- 
eral paragraphs in the “Should Camps 
Permit Smoking?” article (May, 1959, 
issue. ) 

More space would have clearly 
shown that we do not permit campers 
(teen-agers, 13 to 17) to smoke while 
enrolled at Lincoln Farm Work Camp. 
Several legal precedents were also out- 
lined, justifying expulsion and the re- 
tention of tuition payments for viola- 
tion of the no-smoking rule. 

We would be happy to share copies 
of our enrollment agreement and ab- 
stracts of pertinent cases with interest- 
ed camp directors. 

Harold Loren 
140 Heatherdell Rd. 
Ardsley, N. Y. 
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CENTRALIZE 


your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 





Vacuum Insulated 
Carrier-Dispensers 





@ Unequaled Durability 
@ Permanent Efficiency 
@ Highest Sanitation 


All Stainless Steel 
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CARRIER & PAN ASSEMBLY 


ALL A FAUCET 
SIZES 5 


COLD MILK 
HOT CHOCOLATE 


HOT COFFEE 
COLD BEVERAGES 


| Eliminate The Unnecessary Duplication Of 
| Costly Kitchen Equipment By Adopting 


The “AerVoiD-Central Kitchen System” 


| Serve any number of locations, any 
| distances, even hours later — 
| Hot or refreshingly Cold with VACUUM 
_ Insulated AerVoiDs —the only perma- 

nently effective insulation. It does not 


Piping 


settle, shrink or 
deteriorate — Nor 
does it permit 
dangerously in- 
way ee 
Specif — 
VoiD” To 'B 
Sure—There = 
None Equal. 


@ Highest In Quality 
@ Lowest In Cost 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-21 


Vacuum Can Co. 


19 S. HOYNE AVE. CHICAG' 
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for camp 
instruction » Tomorrow's Children— 
Camping's Golden Challenge 


Creative Nature ome Part I: Where Will Campers Find Campsites? | 
R. O. Bale, Program Director, Will Camps Meet the Land Crisis? | Gunnar Peterson 


Elmira Neighborhood House, Insure Tomorrow's Campsites Reynold E. Carlson 
Elmira, N. Y. 
— a , an s 

This book contains 150 pages of ideas and || a Objectives 


detailed directions for using inexpensive || 
materials tound in the woods and helds Camp Competition wiles Healthy or Harmful? Lorraine V. Buckman 
of America. Easily applied to craft pro- Night Vio; . 

grams of organizations with large or small [| All-Night Vigil C. Walton Johnson 
membership of any age group. 


Copyright 1959; 5% x 8%” size; 121 |] » Leadership 


pages; photo offset; spiral bound; illustrat- 





ed. $2.90 | Think of Your Camp as a Small Society Louise A. Frey 


Talks for Teenagers Educators Rate Counseling’s Value to Teachers .. Don Hammerman 


Emil) H. M elch, tormer ie Program 
President of A.C.A. 

The underlying purpose of these talks 1s 
to stimulate in the minds of young people 
an awareness of their inevitable character 
development and the part that they, them- 
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H. Jean Berger, Classified Advertisements 36 
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poems in this book are all appropriate 
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Campers arrive... 
immune 
to 





poison ivy 
and 
poison oak! 


TABLETS 


Plan now with parents 


to give 

their children 
summer-long 
immunity with 
Aqua lvy Tabiets 
taken before 
the 

season 


WRITE TO DEPT. CM 


HERE IS OUR “PLAN FOR PARENTS” 


Mail, with your pre-season letter to parents, our 
pamphiet giving all the facts about AQUA IVY TABLETS. 


We supply these pamphiets, with your own 
camp imprint, at no cost to you. 





The pamphlet gives clinical evidence as to the 
effectiveness of AQUA IVY TABLETS as a poison ivy and 
poison oak preventive. Camp parents can buy these 
tablets at any drug store without prescription. 


Write today for your supply of these ‘‘Plan for Parents’’ 
folders and for complete medical data about 

AQUA IVY TABLETS for your camp physician. Just tell us 
how many folders you need and give us imprint instructions 
(your camp name and that of your camp director). 


Make this a ‘‘no-poison-ivy’’ season at your camp. 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR BETTER CAMPING 





Camp Site Development 

By Julian Harris Salomon, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 3rd Ave., 
New York 22, $5.00. 

This is a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of the book first published ten 
years ago. Intended as a guide to all 
concerned with the planning and de- 
velopment of Girl Scout camping fa- 
cilities, it will be equally helpful to 
all camp administrators and directors. 

The text and _ illustrations offer 
practical solutions to problems of 
camp planning. Chapters cover “Pro- 
gram and Preliminary Planning,” 
“Site Selection,” “Site and Building 
Planning,” “Water Supply, Roads, and 
Electricity,” “Sewage and Waste Dis- 
posal,” “Campers’ Living Quarters,” 
“Administration Area,” “Dining Hall 
and Kitchen,” and “Aquatic Facilities 
and Equipment.” 

The book is generously illustrated 
with drawings, photographs and archi- 
tects’ plans. 


Your Family Goes Camping 

By Doris T. Patterson, Abingdon 
Press, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn., $2.50. 

Here is a source to help directors 
answer questions for families who 
want camping vacations, both those 
who have never camped out before 
and experienced campers who would 
like more fun and comfort on their 
trips. 

The author writes with enthusiasm 
on where to go, what to take, and 
how to use it in camp. Six suggested 
two-week tent tours are described. 
An appendix tells where to write for 
information on state and _ national 
parks in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Music with Children 

By Alfred Ellison, 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
York 36, $5.75. 

Although written for elementary 
school teachers, this book will be 
helpful to group leaders who wish to 
provide rich singing experiences for 
children. There are also chapters on 
movement and music, making and 
using rhythm instruments, and devel- 
oping creativeness in music. 


McGraw-Hill 
New 


Meaning in Crafts 
By Edward L. Mattil, Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11, 
$5.25. 


6 


This book of over 100 craft pro- 
jects is intended to help develop good 
crafts programs for the creative, so- 
cial, emotional, physical and aesthetic 
growth of children. After a chapter 
on “Meaning in Crafts Teaching,” 
step-by-step instruction is given in 
modeling and _ sculpturing, making 
prints, puppets, drawing and painting, 
papier mache, weaving and stitchery. 


Discovering Nature 

By Charlotte Orr Gantz, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New 
York, $3.95. 

Written to provide children and 
adults with a “bump of curiosity and 
a seeing eye,” this book is sub-titled, 
“An Introduction to the World Out- 
side.”” Chapters discuss the author’s 
personal experience with birds, but- 
terflies and insects, rocks and miner- 
als, sea shells and land snails, flowers 
and ferns. 


Easy Steps to Safe Swimming 

By Evelyn Ditton McAllister, Van- 
tage Press, 120 W. 3lst St., New 
York 1, $2.95. 

This manual presents a number of 
different methods for learning to 
swim—if one doesn’t work for an in- 
dividual, another may be tried. Step 
by step practice instruction, each 
illustrated by drawings, are given. 
Methods for promoting water safety 
and for elementary diving are also 
given. 


Woodworking for Beginners 

By Harold W. Watts, Rural Re- 
search Institute, Inc. (A Nonprofit 
Organization,) 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, 10¢. 

This booklet is for use by leaders 
of groups of boys and girls from 7 
to 12. The program of 12 projects in 
woodworking is presented in order of 
increasing skill. 

The Institute offers other booklets 
of interest to camp leaders at 10¢ 
for one to 50 copies, $4.50 for 50. 
Titles include: “A Project in Arts and 
Crafts,” “Metalcraft,” “10 Easy 
Woodworking Projects,” “How to 
Stencil a Tray,” “Copper Enameling.” 


Nature Games 
Naturegraph Co., San Martin, 
Calif., $1.35 each, seven for $8.50. 
Seven different card games includ- 
ing birds, butterflies, animals, wild 
flowers, trees, rocks and minerals, sea- 
shells are offered in the series. 


Talks for Teenagers 

By Emily H. Welch, Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

These inspirational talks were given 
at Sunday morning chapel services at 
Camp Wabunaki. In response to the 
urging of campers, they are now pub- 
lished. Some themes are: “I Am Your 
Life,” “Kindness Plus,” “On Reading 
the Bible,” “The Grace of Giving,” 
“God’s Representatives.” 


Complete Book of Handcrafts 

By Ruth Zechlin, Charles T. Bran- 
ford Co., 69 Union St., Newton 
Centre 59, Mass., $6.50. 

This comprehensive text, widely 
recognized in Europe, is now pub- 
lished in the United States for the first 
time. Its stated purpose is to inspire 
the reader with a desire to fashion 
attractive articles in good taste. 

Special knowledge or skill is not a 
prerequisite since work is on an ama- 
teur level. Clear instructions and over 
1,200 illustrations enable the reader 
to learn new crafts. 

A partial list of subjects includes: 
needlework, weaving, basketry, metal- 
work, leatherwork, paperwork, wood- 
work, dolls and animals. 


Poisonous Amphibians and Reptiles 

By Floyd Boys, M.D., and Hobart 
Smith, Ph.D., Charles C. Thomas. 
Publisher, 301 E. Lawrence Ave.. 
Springfield, Ill., $4.75. 

The purposes of this book are: to 
provide a practical guide for recog- 
nition of poisonous amphibians and 
reptiles; to outline the nature and ac- 
tion of these animals and their poi- 
sons; to prescribe when and what 
kind of first aid treatment should be 
used; to summarize various techniques 
for medical treatment. 


Adolescence and Discipline 

By Dr. Rudolph M. Wittenberg, 
Associaion Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, $4.95. 

As the subtitle, “A Mental Hygiene 
Primer,” indicates, this book is a 
guide in layman’s language to modern 
concepts of discipline as an ingredient 
of the maturation process of the teens. 
It is divided into three sections: I. The 
Challenge of Adolescence; II. “Disci- 
pline’” Methods; III. Toward Inner 
Balance and Social Reality. Its pur- 
pose is to help parents, leaders, teach- 
ers —all who live and work with 
young people. 
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STAGE YOUR OWN 


SUMMER CAMP OLYMPIC GAMES 


WITH GILL JUNIOR CHAMP TRACK EQUIPMENT 


scaled down to campers size 


@ SERVICEABLE 
® ECONOMICAL : 


A perfect tie in with the 
1960 ROME OLYMPIC GAMES 
@ This Equipment will give you many years of @ The safety factor has been worked into the 
satisfactory service design of this equipment 
@ The Junior Champ Line is priced @ Used by the Wheaties Sports Federation in a 
to fit your budget Nation wide award contest 


— 








catalog illustrating 16 page booklet 
FREE and describing FREE “Plans and Rules’’ 
Junior Champ Line for Junior Champ Track 




















THE HARRY GILL CO. 


401 N. Vine St. 
URBANA — _ ILLINOIS 











WHEN YOU TALK OF 
CAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 


°*Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 


“Natural well” water or “spring-fed’” water doesn’t mean safe 

____ water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 

-x3 looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 
— bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 
throughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 


$-92 
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TOMORROW'S CHILDREN 
Camping’s Golden Challenge 


Where Will Campers Find Campsites ? 


RGANIZED camping is fast approaching one of its 

most important milestones. 1960 marks the 50th year 
of service by the American Camping Association, the pro- 
fessional organization dedicated to bringing “Better Camp- 
ing to All.” In its 50 years of progress, ACA’s growth 
in both membership and service has been planned with 
the future in mind. Each new ACA service or program 
has been undertaken with the idea of how it will serve 
camps, camp directors and campers now and how it will 
serve them in the future. 

As we mark ACA’s 50th anniversary at the National 
Convention in San Francisco, at Section Meetings and at 
all gatherings of ACA members, there will be many mo- 
ments when we stop to recall the first years of the Asso- 
ciation. Every member can be proud of ACA’s accom- 
plishments — its contributions to the development of fine 
leaders and program, the establishment of effective stand- 
ards for camps, the building of our national headquarters 
and the encouragement of a growing awareness by educa- 
tors and general public of the value of a good camping 
experience for every child. 

Camping Magazine, ACA’s official publication, shares 
the pride of all members in the accomplishments we can 
cite on this 50th anniversary. The magazine, reflecting 
ACA’s policy and spirit of always seeking ways to serve 


both present and future campers, has selected the theme 
“Tomorrow's Children: Camping’s Golden Challenge” for 
its series of special articles designed to mark this 50th 
year. The articles planned for this series will examine 
problems and situations facing organized camping today 
and tomorrow. 

The first topic, “Where Will Campers Find Campsites?” 
discusses a growing concern of all camping people. Will 
we have enough land and enough of the right kind of land 
to give tomorrow’s children good camp experiences? Gun- 
nar Peterson and Reynold Carlson outline the situation as 
it is currently developing and give many suggestions on 
ways you can help insure future campsites. 

In coming issues, the anniversary series will discuss 
camping facilities for tomorrow’s children, what these 
children will be like, how directors and counselors can 
meet their needs, how creative program can help their 
growth, how we can gain public understanding and sup- 
port for camping and how ACA can serve them better. 

Camping Magazine’s editors believe you will find this 
series helpful in planning to make the next 50 years of 
camping as enjoyable and as full of true service and 
progress as the 50 years we are celebrating in the coming 
Golden Anniversary year. 


~ 
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—Camp Warren, Minneapolis YMCA 


Will Camps Meet the Land Crisis ? 


By Gunnar A. Peterson 
Director of Outdoor Education 
Chicago City Missionary Society 


T WILL BE a few years before campsites are available 

on the moon, but in the meantime where on earth 

will we camp? We're not quite ready to take off by jet for 

Africa or South America to set up tents, so where will 
we go? 

Pressure is on from all sides—suburbia is encroaching 
on our campsites. 300 homes surround the 40 acres that 
used to be out in the middle of nowhere. Speed boats and 
water skiers disrupt Sunday worship on what used to be 
a quiet lakeside. A toll road takes 18 acres of desirable 
camp property and diesel trucks drown out the whippoor- 
wills. 

Camps are increasingly aware of these problems—but 
many are still only vaguely conscious of the tremendous 
population boom in the U.S. just ahead. We're facing 
America’s “growingest” quarter-century. 

Predictions point to: 

60 million more people in the next 20 years. 

30% increase in child population of elementary schools 
and 50% increase in the high school group by 1965. 

75 million persons under 18 by the late 60’s. 

ACA uses an estimate of 12% of child population as 
the number of children who attend summer camps. In 
order to provide the same proportion of children with 
camping experience we will need to place 1,250,000 more 
children in camp by 1965. This could means 5,000 more 
camps serving 250 children—needing 1,250,000 acres of 
land! 12% is a very small percentage of children who 
need camping experience—what about the other 88%? 

Existing camps need to expand their facilities, acquire 
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more property, extend their season, protect their boun- 
daries, band together to hold land that is significant for 
an outdoor education. 

Land is not in short supply with 1.9 billion acres in 
America, but it is being squandered and, of course, our 
people are peculiarly distributed on it. Our population will 
continually be concentrated in metropolitan areas, and 
the empty land of the West is of no help to families 
crowded in tenements of New York and Chicago. 


Desirable areas of scenic beauty and recreational usage 
have been removed from public use by private ownership 
and control. According to the National Park Service, for 
example, down the Atlantic Coast and along the Gulf of 
Mexico the public owns only 240 miles of this vast 3,700 
mile shoreline. Along the 1,700 mile Pacific coast from 
Canada to Mexico, 1,448 miles are privately owned and not 
available for public recreation. 

While these problems exist—and there are seemingly 
no answers—the ground swell of public and governmenta! 
concern should be noted. 

William Whyte’s book, “The Exploding Metropolis,” 
and his Life Magazine article, “A Plan to Save Vanishing 
U.S. Countryside,” August 17, 1959, identify the growing 
public concern over the problem of land usage. His report- 
ing the use of “easements” has opened up this possibility to 
many communities seeking means to protect open property 
and make it available for public use. 

The 85th Congress established The National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission under chair- 
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manship of Laurance Rockefeller to survey, analyze and 
catalog all existing outdoor recreation areas; determine the 
qualitative and quantitative recreation facility needs; plan 
for preserving, developing and making the areas accessible 
to present and future generations of Americans. This will 
mean a survey of the entire nation and will pinpoint avail- 
able sites, irrespective of ownership or present use. 

The National Park Service, which in 1958 reported 
4,665,000 camper days, has undertaken Mission 66, a 
long range plan for land acquisitions and development. 
The Forest Service has begun its Operation Outdoors 
Project. 

A number of the states are actively at work. The Cali- 
fornia Legislature passed a Public Outdoor Recreation 
Act in 1957 to analyze and develop a total plan for 
meeting the recreational needs of its citizens. In Massa- 
chusetts, an inventory and plans for development of na- 
tural resources was completed in January 1958, and in 
October 1958 the Senate authorized the Department of 
Natural Resources to acquire, by eminent domain, lands 
needed for parks, forest recreation and reservations. 

An interesting new development at the community level 
is the Citizens Committee for Open Space and similar or- 
ganizations. One such committee proposes to be a recipient 
of any kind of gift of any kind of land. Land lacking in 
potential for public recreation would be disposed of and 
more beneficial land purchased. The land might be used 
by a public agency for camping or other recreational- 
educational purposes on a dollar-a-year lease basis. The 
land would be owned and permanently dedicated as an 
open space preserve—other surrounding lands might be 
tied to it by restrictive covenants for low intensity use. 

These are encouraging signs. But what should a camp 
do today and in the years just ahead to better meet the 
demands that will be placed on it? What is to be done with 
the present site? Where will private camps and agencies 
find new land? 

We're being pushed to be creative—it’s necessary for 
us to grow in a hurry—to go beyond the traditional to 
expand, explore, extend, experiment, exchange, but how” 
Here are some general suggestions: 


1. Take an active role in the American Camping Asso- 
ciation—you'll find an opportunity to share your thinking 
and problems with others. ACA has a major responsibility 
for long range development of outdoor recreation and 
education with other national and local organizations. 

2. Get acquainted with persons in the community who 
are concerned with the problems of open space; know 
and work with groups devoted to conservation and 
planning. 

3. On the basis of your training, commitment to youth 
and civic responsibility, be willing to take a position for 
or against proposals on space utilization, youth problems, 
programing. 

For an already existing camp or a new camp in the 
“dream” stage, the following are basic considerations: 

1. Establish a clear statement of the objectives toward 
which the camp is working. 

2. Insist on the involvement of boards, committees and 
parents in stating and reviewing these objectives. 

3. A master plan (really a whole series of plans) must 
be designed and carefully documented at all stages. This 
should include a statement of the reasons for develop- 
ment, projection of program, constituency, proposed 
usage, building needs, priorities, etc. 

4. The master plan should have administrative policy 
protection. No variations in the plan should be allowed 
unless an administrative policy decision allows it. The 
long range plan needs to be held intact and minor and 
major changes should be made only after authorization 
and with reference to the original plan. 
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5. Write to ACA headquarters for the Camping Maga- 
zine reprint of “Master Planning Pays Dividends” and 
for other reprints that would be helpful. Review the 
November 1955 issue of Camping Magazine for build- 
ing ideas. Get a copy of Julian Salomon’s “Camp Site 
Development’’—written for the Girl Scouts, but dealing 
with basic considerations for all camps. 

6. Talk with camp planners and consultants, landscape 
architects, engineers, state conservationists, foresters, farm 
agents—get acquainted with the help they can provide. 
Know what free services are available in the local com- 
munity and find out what the costs of others will be. 

7. A site in use, of course, should be protected against 
deterioration. Many camps are planting trees, shrubs and 
grass, changing roads and paths, relocating buildings in 
order to conserve property. Redevelopments should be 
carefully thought through in reference to the long-range 
plan for the camp. 

8. Make certain that land you now operate is being 
used intensively. Has it been completely surveyed? Have 
you hiked the boundary lines? Have you looked at it care- 
fully for program possibilities? Have you hit maximum 
occupancy? 


TOMORROW'S CHILDREN — 
Camping’s Golden Challenge 


9. Adjacent land should be acquired, if possible, and 
easements should be sought. 

10. A resident camp surrounded by a housing develop- 
ment might think of becoming a day camp, a conference 
center and a week-end retreat to serve the community. 

11. Emphasis is being placed on year-round camping 
and the development of facilities to meet the need for 
conferences, retreats, winter week-ends, etc. Camp owners 
and committees need to be aware of these needs but 
should be on guard against becoming “landlords,” renting 
facilities to all comers. A sense of responsibility for careful 
operation and good programing for all occupants should 
be uppermost in camp owners’ consideration. 

12. In seeking land to purchase, keep in close touch 
with real estate men, county agents, conservation depart- 
ments and local newspapers for leads on available 
property. 

13. Consider such things as: What are the hazards? 
What is the legal situation (rights of way, riparian rights, 
zoning, taxes, etc.?) Are utilities and services available? 
Is it suitable for the development you contemplate? Are 
there resources for program? What deterioration is likely? 
Are there county, state, national lands nearby that can 
be utilized? What about drainage, topography, water sup- 
ply? Is it big enough? 

Camps need a long look to the future—to the land. 

In most cases the ideal will not be found, but with 
careful development it can be approximated. Lakes can 
be made, forests can be planted, cover can be grown—a 
few years can make a lot of difference on worn-out farm 
land or cut-over timber land if Mother Nature is given an 
assist. This is a task to which our youth today can be 
called to build for the future. 
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Insure Tomorrow's Campsites 


Secure 
Rebuild 


Conserve 


By Reynold E. Carlson 
Director, Conservation in Camping Project 
American Camping Association 


AMPING must continue to be an outdoor living ex- 

perience offering freedom, fellowship, and adven- 

ture. It must continue to provide the best environment 

possible for development of those personal and social 

qualities which we cherish for every child. Without ade- 
quate land resources, such camping cannot exist. 

If camps are to be available for tomorrow’s children, 
two steps are necessary today: first, securing land; second, 
conserving and improving existing land. 

Camping agencies and individuals need to anticipate 
future needs and secure land now for expansion of old 
camps and establishment of new ones, even though it is 
not possible at the moment to develop them. Desirable 
land, already scarce, is destined to become more so. Each 
passing year makes it harder to find that combination of 
isolation with access, variety, and natural beauty which 
is sought for camp purposes. In coming years it will be 
necessary either to go further and further from pojula- 
tion centers to find desirable land or to be satisfied with 
inferior sites. Suitable sites are quickly gobbled up for 
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use aS summer resorts, parks, and vacation homes. If 
close to metropolitan areas, potential camp sites are en- 
gulfed by suburban developments. 

Public lands, too, are receiving heavy usage. The mass 
movement of the American public into the owt-of-doors 
puts many pressures on the land. Statistics recently pre- 
pared by Marion Clawson of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., indicate that since World War II there has been an 
average annual increase of 10% in the use of United 
States Forest Service lands, 10% in the use of State 
parks, and 25% in the use of U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers lands. 

Where can camp sites for the future be found? First, 
we have in the United States many hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land that have been abused by poor farming 
or forestry practices. Much of this land is gradually be- 
ing returned to forest growth. It is not the best type of 
camp land; but much of it, given proper care, can in 
time become desirable. Many of the camps built by the 
National Park Service during the depression years in the 
Recreation Demonstration Areas on land of this type are 
today, some 20 years later, very attractive and valuable. 
With proper land management, sites which today appear 
worthless and unsightly can be made beautiful and usable. 
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It is even possible to re-establish many of the native plants 
and restore somewhat the original setting. These lands 
often have the advantage of being low in cost and rela- 
tively easy of access. 

A sound source of camp lands to which we may turn 
increasingly are the public lands. We recognize that it 
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is more desirable to own camp land than to lease it. How- 
ever, the scarcity of land for purchase and the desirability 
of land held by public agencies often outweigh the ob- 
jections to leasing. Over 500 camps have been constructed 
on land leased from the Forest Service. Over 300 camps 
in state parks are available to groups through lease. Sites 
on land administered by the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation have in some instances 
been zoned for organized camp use. 

Public lands, in addition to providing camp sites, are 
the chief locale for trip camping and outpost camping— 
long important in the organized camp program. Wilder- 
ness and wild land available in perpetuity are essential 
to the continuance of this aspect of program. As popula- 
tion increases, these natural areas are constantly threat- 
ened. It is the responsibility of camping leaders to sup- 
port efforts to preserve wilderness and natural areas and 
to fight those forces which would destroy their character. 
Canoe trips, pack trips, knapsack trips, and even bus 
and station wagon vagabonding become difficult or im- 
possible unless sufficient lands are held in a natural con- 
dition for public use. The great adventure of trip camp- 
ing must not be lost. 
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Fortunately, in recent years some of the large lumber 
companies have evinced an interest in making their lands 
available to the public. It is hoped that this trend will 
increase. 


Probably the most certain single means of assuring 
good camp sites for the future lies in the proper man- 
agement of land already held. More than a million acres 
are owned by organized camps in the United States. This 
significant area deserves the best conservation manage- 
ment that we can give, not only to preserve the land for 
future campers but also to inculcate desirable conserva- 
tion attitudes in the campers themselves. Moreover, it is 
good business to keep a camp attractive and usable. 

How may we manage our camps to conserve their 
natural resources and make them desirable for future 
generations of campers? A camp conservation plan is 
developed in many camps with assistance from the soil 
conservation specialists, foresters, and others interested in 
land planning. The camp director himself might draw up 
such a plan, inviting older campers to participate. 

The following are some of the considerations that 
should be borne in mind: 

What is happening to the soil resources of the camp” 
What needs to be done to prevent undue erosion in the 
center of camp, in program areas, and along trails and 
roads? When new facilities are planned, is soil conserva- 
tion taken into consideration? Maybe we shall need to 
rotate program areas in order that over-used land may 
be rested. 

What is happening to the trees and other plants? Does 
the forest become more attractive year by year, or is it 
deteriorating? Has unwise cutting or improper care de- 
creased the beauty of the camp? Can a heavily populated 
camp carry on campcraft programs which use large num- 
bers of saplings? It may be necessary to plant and tend 
the wood resources we want to use just as we plant and 
tend garden crops. In many camps we may have to use 
charcoal or gasoline stoves to conserve dwindling sup- 
plies of firewood. Certainly we must do a better job of 
developing in campers those attitudes and skills that will 
insure the proper protection and use of plants. 

What efforts are being made to protect water resources? 
Is the water not only safe but also abundant and attrac- 
tive for program activities? Pollution and sedimentation 
are two enemies that must be fought constantly. 

Are the camp grounds such as to attract wildlife? It 
seems to me that every camp should be a wildlife pre- 
serve. Are campers encouraged to protect the small forms 
of life—even turtles and frogs—and to refrzin from mo- 
lesting them or destroying their habitat? 

Does the camp have scenic beauty and variety as well 
as program areas and facility sites? Wisdom in camp 
planning implies the ability to conserve the resources so 
that they will become increasingly attractive through the 
years as well as more suitable for program purposes. 
Forests, streams, lakes, fields, flowers, birds, frogs, squir- 
rels, along with friends and adventurous things to do— 
these are the things that children seek in camp. 

Every camp should attempt to designate some portion 
as a wild area to be left without development of any 
kind in as nearly a natural state as possible. This area 
may be a woodland, swamp, desert or hillside; and it 
should provide a place where living things are disturbed 
as little as possible. Here should be a place to capture 
the imagination of campers, for it preserves at least a 
bit of what was once wild America. 

All of us who have a responsibility for camps will need 
to increase our alertness and redouble our efforts if we 
are not to fail the millions of children still unborn who 
one day will be turning to the out-of-doors for one of 
their most fruitful educational experiences. 
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Day Camps CAN 


Have a Program Theme! 


By Dorothy Pulis 
Director, Camp Thoreau Day Camp 
Concord, Mass. 


VER FIND an arrowhead? Possi- 
bly, but chances are you haven't. 
Even less likely is the chance you 
have set out to look for them, or 
other Indian relics, and met with any 
sort of success. And yet, can you 
think of a more dramatic way to 
stimulate interest in Indian life? 

Can such an activity be success- 
fully carried on as part of a camp 
program? Our day camp tried it and 
met with gratifying success. The craft 
and nature study programs were in- 
tegrated with a genuine archaeological 
effort of excavation of old Indian 
campsites and villages. A_ really 
unique program of Indian Lore de- 
veloped. 

In such a program a small group 
of campers, with their counselors, can 
leave camp for a previously selected 
site. Their equipment is_ simple: 
shovels, a homemade sifter, a_ rake. 
Excavating a site involves a good deal 
of just plain hard work. Ground must 
be cleared of brush and the area 
marked off to insure complete cover- 
age without duplication. The surface 
must be skimmed of leaves and loose 
soil. 

The precise level at which artifacts 
may be expected will vary with the 
particular site, but can be determined 
with experimentation and geological 
observation. All soil in the chosen 
stratum is shoveled onto the sifter, 
broken up, and shaken through the 
screen. Roots and large rocks are 
removed during the process. 

When enough small rocks are on 
the screen, the fun begins. Now, all 
who have been working on the vari- 
ous phases of the operation gather 
around to examine the findings. Most 
will be small stones of no significance. 
However, if the site was well chosen, 
there will undoubtedly be a number 
of “chips,” pieces of stone flaked off 
or chipped away from larger stones 
during the making of some artifact. 
This is a sure sign of the presence 


of an Indian campsite or settlement. 
It sometimes takes an experienced ob- 
server to identify chips and artifacts, 


Day campers build hogan. 


and all questionable cases are referred 
to a member of the local archaeologi- 
cal society. 

With luck, there will be one or two 
more interesting items on the screen: 
a piece of pottery, a tool, a broken 
arrowhead. Imagine the excitement of 
a youngster finding an arrowhead 
through his own efforts! Our campers 
found arrowheads, pottery, knife 
blades, scrapers, spear points, and 
pipes on their excursions. 

Enthusiasm engendered by the 
digging carried over to other activities 
and was thus reinforced. The second 
aspect of our overall program, em- 
phasis and direction of craft activities 
along Indian lines, was a worthwhile 
and creative adventure. One favorite 
Indian craft activity was making 
pottery and other artifacts of clay. 
We highlighted this by constructing 
in Indian fashion a wood-fired out- 
door kiln. Other Indian reproductions 
were made with wood and leather. 
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Rye grass was gathered by the camp- 
ers and used to make dolls and bas- 
kets. This grass was also used in 
making rugs and mats on an outdoor 
loom, also an Indian reproduction. 

The third phase of our Indian Lore 
program was nature study. Our over- 
all theme gave this stimulated interest 
as it had craft work. 

General information and discussion 
of selected topics formed a part of 
this phase. One of the best vehicles 
was our camp’s daily nature quiz, 
the “Whatsit-Whosit.” Questions dealt 
with plants used by Indians for food 
and medicine and animals, their char- 
acteristics and uses. This information, 
when substantiated by field trips and 
real life experimentation, was a source 
of great pleasure and excitement. 

The center of our nature study 
program was the construction of an 
Indian hogan by campers. This was 
an authentic reproduction of an AI- 
gonquin dwelling, measuring 14 by 
25 feet, with a height of approximate- 
ly 10 feet. Its frame consists of a 
series of maple saplings bent over and 
lashed to a sturdy ridge pole. Addi- 
tional saplings lashed horizontally 
provide lateral strength. The outside 
covering is Of wood slabs _ lashed 
against the frame and chinked with 
mud and leaf composition. Large 
grass mats woven on the Indian loom 
are secured to the inside. The camp 
worked on the hogan by units, and, 
since it was a wholehearted group 
effort, it is a source of great general 
pride. The value of incidental learn- 
ing in axmanship and conservation 
goes without saying. 

The integration of these three 
phases of camp activity through an 
overall theme reinforced interest of 
our campers in the individual phases. 
It also provided a continuity which 
adds more meaning to a day in camp. 
It is a plan readily adapted to many 
camps without requiring special skills 
and equipment. 
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Think of Your Camp 
As a Small Society 


By Louise A. Frey 


SOCIAL SCIENCE approach 
which views a camp as a smail 
society may give us added under- 
standing of interactional processes, 
especially those related to leadership. 
A society may be regarded as an 
organization of people with a com- 
plex system of human _ interaction 
within which life tasks are performed. 
Each society determines certain 
goals and prescribes acceptable ways 
to achieve these goals. Each social 
role represents a status or a position 
in the social system. Society usually 
provides many role possibilities for 
each individual and, at any one 
moment, a person may be active in 
several roles. For example, in camp 
there are the roles of camp director, 
counselor, and camper. The role of 
camp director may belong to a per- 
son who also has a father role, teacher 
role, and supervisor role. 

A healthy society provides adequate 
opportunities for its members to be 
flexible in their roles, to fulfill their 
role expectations, and to receive satis- 
faction while working toward the 
goals which motivate the society. 
Clear channels for communication 
between people carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities in the society are pro- 
vided. In a healthy society, values and 
ways of achieving them are in relative 
harmony and the professed values are 
the real values. 

What are some characteristics of 
camp as a small society? First, it is 
a time-limited society, re-created each 
year to provide a certain kind of ex- 
perience for its campers. This requires 
various people, coming from different 
sub-systems of the larger society, each 
having his own additional values, 
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modes of behavior, and role expecta- 
tions, some of which may be in con- 
flict with those of the others. 

One fairly constant characteristic 
of camp as a society is its structural 
hierarchy, with adults as directors 
and supervisors at the top and coun- 
selors below them. Counselors are 
usually still in the process of working 
out many of their adolescent conflicts 
and difficulties in relation to authority 
figures. They are concerned with their 
status as teen-agers or young adults 
and are struggling to develop self- 
control as part of their growth to- 
ward adulthood. These are important 
facts, for they indicate that the 
camp’s expectations for maturity in 
the counselor role cannot be fully 
achieved by the young people usually 
employed. This, combined with the 
position of the counselor in the hier- 
archy, may cause serious role and 
status frustration. These frustrations, 
in turn, may lead to destructive be- 
havior against others in the society. 

In a camp society, the director 1s 
the leader as well as the symbol of 
power, control, and authority. His 
use of this power determines the real 
value system of the camp and the be- 
havior patterns permitted within it. 
The director most clearly demon- 
strates the degree of harmony be- 
tween the professed values of the 
camp, its real values, and the modes 
of achieving either or both. 

What should be the basic values 
in a camp today? The first value 
should be the human _ being — the 
maintenance of his rights, his dignity, 
his integrity, and his self respect. In- 
herent in this is a belief in the worth 
of the individual and his right to self- 
determination, his capacity to grow, 
change and contribute to the welfare 


of his community. Respect for the 
rights of others is another value which 
belongs in the camp picture. It, of 
course, can only be achieved when 
the individual learns to respect him- 
self. 

Implied in these values is the right 
to be creative, to produce an idea, 
method, or object which is uniquely 
one’s Own, an expression of one’s po- 
tential. The preservation of this right 
can protect man against the pressures 
in society today toward conformity. 


A camp holding these values will 
Strive to provide an experience in 
democratic living with opportunities 
for development of creative leader- 
ship, intelligent and _ discriminating 
followership: for each individual. 

The board of directors, camp direc- 
tor, or agency which establishes camp 
policy must hold the values of our 
democratic society and be prepared 
to implement them throughout the en- 
tire camp structure. Implementation 
starts with establishment of staff roles 
and expectations for their perform- 
ance. These expectations will deter- 
mine the kind of people hired. 

The role of staff supervisor may be 
held by the director. The director- 
supervisor should be able to devote 
adequate time to fulfilling this role 
properly. This role requires knowl- 
edge, training, and understanding of 
the needs and developmental tasks of 
campers and counselors. Supervisors 
should be mature and giving people, 
who are able to help counselors do 
their jobs through new understanding 
of human behavior. They should have 
a variety of program skills and know 
how to teach them. They should be 
able to help counselors develop their 
own leadership potential. 
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Learning opportunities must be pro- 
vided so the supervisor can do his 
job. One such opportunity is the pre- 
camp training program. This program 
should be long enough to include 
training for counselors in skills and 
education in human needs. The way 
this program is presented gives the 
counselor a clear indication of the 
values and purposes of the camp as 
well as permissible ways of achieving 
them. If counselors are respected as 
people and if their ideas and skills 
are used, they will begin to feel some 
shared sense of leadership in_ the 
camp. If, however, they are lectured 
to and not involved in thinking out 
answers, the more mature aspects of 
their personalities will not be reached. 
They will begin to perceive the role 
of the counselor as that of a person 
who is told what to do, is not asked 
for his ideas and is not expected to 
show leadership. The counselor train- 
ed in such attitudes can hardly be 
expected to use methods which en- 
courage creative leadership among 
campers. 

A second learning opportunity is 
the supervisory conference. There 
should be time set aside each week 
for thoughtful discussion focused on 
the campers, their progress and the 
counselor’s relationship with them. 
The supervisor can learn where the 
counselor needs help in doing his job 
and can encourage his leadership abil- 
ity. If such supervision is not pro- 
vided, the camp administrator has ab- 
dicated his responsibility not only to 
parents who have trusted him with 
their children, but also to the staff 
whom he has hired. Achievement of 
success in the counselor role cannot 
be accomplished without this help. 

A third method is staff meetings in 
which counselors can share the con- 
cerns of the camp and work out solu- 
tions to problems related to their own 
role, to campers, or the program. 

A fourth device to encourage crea- 
tive leadership is a counselors’ com- 
mittee to work out a program to meet 
their own social needs. 

Underlying these methods of help- 
ing counselors grow on the job is an 
assumption that counselors are quali- 
fied for their jobs. They should be 
working in camp not just because they 
have to earn money or want to be 
away from home, but because they 
like children, have some knowledge 
about how to work with them and 
want to learn more about them. They 
should have a personal maturity 
which keeps them from meeting their 
own needs for power, control, or 
manipulation through their work with 
children. 

When camp provides qualified peo- 
ple with opportunities for satisfaction 
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“A healthy society will develop the right kind of leadership . . . 


in working toward goals, it becomes 
a healthy society which will develop 
the right kind of leadership in its staff. 

Campers will develop in the art of 
democratic leadership and follower- 
ship through their relationships with 
the staff and through the program. 
The quality of the relationship has 
already been indicated; the program 
will follow from this. It will be rich, 
varied, imaginative, and meaningful. 
It will come from the campers and 
it will not be imposed. It will be gear- 
ed to meet the developmental needs 
of the campers. 

We assume that the campers, like 
the counselors, have been selected, 
They want to be in camp, have had 
a part in the decision and have been 
judged by a qualified camp represent- 
ative as ready for camp. I believe that 
each new camper and his parents 
should be interviewed, not just regis- 
tered, to determine if he will be help- 
ed or harmed by going to camp. The 
best camp in the world can harm a 
child who is not ready for it. Camp 
can be glorious, but it can also be a 
terrifying and destructive experience 
to a child. The camp that takes 
children who do not want to be there, 
or who are not ready to be there, has 
a serious gap in its value system. The 
same applies to the camp that does 
not follow up with parents on prob- 
lems which become evident in the 
summer. 

Creative camp leadership cannot 
be achieved by a series of techniques 
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and devices. Leadership is behavior 
determined by the values of people 
who control the camp. If their values 
are those of true democracy, based 
on respect for the individual, then all 
aspects of camp will reflect and sus- 
tain them. The camp director must 
see to it that his small society has 
these values. 


Each camp administrator should 
look at his camp as a small society. 
He should study the structure and the 
various roles and statuses which exist 
in the camp. Next he should look at 
the methods, and emotions surround- 
ing them, which are used to solve 
daily problems. Then his own be- 
havior should be examined to see how 
it is influenced by and influences the 
socio-cultural system of the camp. 
From this he can try to ferret out the 
underlying and “real” values of his 
camp. 

If an administrator finds that his 
camp has “good” values and if he 
finds that he lives and works by them, 
then he can be sure that he has made 
a significant contribution to the 
happiness and welfare of many people 
through fulfilling the role of creative 
leader assigned to him in his camp- 
society. 


—Miss Frey; assistant professor, 
School of Social Work, Boston 
University, spoke on this subject at 
a New England Camping Assn. 
conference. 
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camp menu with quantity recipes 


By Marie E. Knickrehm and Dorothy M. Proud 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ERE is the first of a series of menus we believe your campers will enjoy. 

The recipes were tested by the Department of Institution Management 

at Cornell University. If you follow these standardized quantity recipes closely, 
you should get good uniform food products. 

Milk should be served to campers at every meal even though you use 
milk and cheese in cooking. Children from 10 to 20 are growing fast and 
need a full quart of milk every day to supply protein and calcium. We hope 
you will think of milk as a food rather than just a beverage. 


Menu Austrian Ravioli 
Head Lettuce with 1000 Island Dressing 
Apple Crisp with Nutmeg Top Milk 
French Bread - Butter 
Milk 





Thousand Island Dressing 





Yield: 1% quarts ; Serving Size: 2 tablespoons 


142 gt. mayonnaise 4e c. chili sauce 


eo c. sweet relish 2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 


Combine all ingredients. Serve on head lettuce, cut into bite-size pieces. 


(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine W. “Quantity Recipes.” ) 





Austrian Ravioli 





Yield: 50 servings Serving Size: 2/3 cup 
2 lb. bacon 3 . . 6 cans) tomatoes 
142 qt. onions, chopped -2%% cans) tomato 
24e c. green pepper, chopped puree 
3h lb. ground beef 1/3 c. salt, Lo tsp. pepper 
l4e Ib. (1% qt.) macaroni 
1. Cut bacon in 1” pieces; cook until crisp and brown; drain on brown paper. 
2. Add onions, green pepper and beef to bacon fat. Brown mixture in hot oven (400° ) 
or on top of range. Reduce heat to simmering temperature on range top or reduce 
oven temperature to 350°; let mixture cook about one hour, stirring frequently. 
3. Cook macaroni in 1% gal. boiling water with 3 tblsp. salt; drain in collander, 
rinse with cold water. 
4. Add tomatoes and tomato puree to meat mixture; add this to macaroni. Add fur- 
ther seasoning as needed. Heat mixture. 
5. Add cooked bacon just before serving. 
(Recipe from Cornell Extension Bulletin, “Soups and Main Dishes for Your Com- 


munity Meals.’’) 


Apple Crisp 





. | or “ ee 
50 servings Serving Size: % to 2/3 cup 


10 qt. sliced apples* 2 qt. sugar, granulated or brown 


3 tbsp. cinnamon 2 qt. flour, all-purpose 


1% qt. water or fruit juice ® c. butter or margarine 


1. Divide apples into buttered baking pans. 

2. Mix cinnamon and water or juice; pour over apples. 

3. Work sugar, flour and butter with finger tips until crumbly; sprinkle mixture over 
apples. 

+ Bake mixture at 450° for 5 minutes; lower temperature to 400°, bake 25 to 35 
minutes or until apples are tender. 

5. Serve warm with top milk. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 


*Fresh, canned or frozen peaches, apricots or plums may be used instead. If fruit 
has been sweetened, reduce sugar to 1 quart. 
(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine W. “Quantity Recipes.” ) 
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By Don Hammerman 
Program Director, 
Lorado Taft Field Campus 
Northern Illinois University 


AMP DIRECTORS have long 

known the values summer camp 

counseling holds for people who are 
preparing to work with youth. 

It has been this writer’s privilege 
to observe over 200 college seniors 
each year in school camp. These ele- 
mentary education majors, in addi- 
tion to supervising dining hall pro- 
cedures, morning housekeeping rou- 
tine, quiet hour, and bunkhouses at 
night, also find themselves in the role 
of teaching children in the out-of- 
doors. 

It is obvious in this situation that 
summer camp counseling experience 
makes an appreciable difference. In- 
variably students who have had op- 
portunity to work in a summer camp 
stand head and shoulders above the 
run-of-the-mill student. 

This, of course, is merely saying in 
another way that it is the outstanding 
individuals who are _ successful in 
securing counseling positions in sum- 
mer camps. Students who are relaxed 
and open with children, who volun- 
teer eagerly to lead a song or teach a 
game around the campfire are invari- 
ably the ones who have received their 
baptism of fire in a summer camp. 

I know of no other single experi- 
ence that can do as much for people 
preparing to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. In fact, it is my considered 


How Educators Rate 


The Value of Counseling 


opinion that anyone intending to 
choose teaching as a career should, 
somewhere in his professional prepa- 
ration, have several camp counseling 
experiences. These can be _ supple- 
mentary to, or integral parts of, his 
teacher education. 

Camp counseling is profitable ex- 
perience in that it places the indivi- 
dual in a position where he can ob- 
serve children day in and day out 
over an extended period of time. In 
the average eight week camp season 
it is possible for a counselor to have 
as many contact hours with children 
as a teacher may have in six months 
in the classroom. 

Furthermore, these contact hours 
cover all phases of living’ with 
children — eating, sleeping, learning 
and playing. In this real-life situation 
children may be viewed as they really 
are: uninhibited, giving free rein to 
their natural curiosity. No artificial 
personalities are needed in the in- 
formal camp setting; no stereotyped 
class room behavior is necessary. 

Camp counseling requires that a 
leader use all of his resourcefulness 
in working with children. Flippant, 
irresponsible children cannot be sent 
out into the hallway or to the princi- 
pal’s office; they must be dealt with 
at the moment and usually as a mem- 
ber of a group. In addition, there are 
activities to be planned — activities 
not prescribed by a course of study 
or a‘curriculum guide, but stemming 
from the genuine interests and needs 
of children. 
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To Teachers 


Where else could teachers-in-train- 
ing — and for that matter experienced 
educators — find a more realistic and 
exciting classroom in which to serve 
an apprenticeship? Many experienced 
teachers who have been in the pro- 
fession for a number of years find 
themselves returning to summer 
camps season after season. They have 
discovered that the relaxed atmos- 
phere of camp, with its freedom from 
academic pressures, provides an op- 
portunity to get their feet on the 
ground and gain new perspective be- 
fore returning to their classrooms in 
the fall. 

To summarize, camp _ counseling 
makes a_ significant contribution to 
teaching in four ways: 

(1) It exposes the counselor to an 
extensive and intensive first-hand con- 
tact with children. 

(2) It places the counselor in a 
position where he has ample oppor- 
tunity to plan and evaluate with 
children. 

(3) It places the counselor in a 
setting where he must be flexible in 
his method and adaptable in his ap- 
proach to working with youth. 

(4) It encourages an exploratory 
approach to learning. as Wordsworth 
suggested when he wrote: 


“Come forth into the light of things 
Let nature be your teacher 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can.” 





CAMPERS’ VIEWPOINT 
What Program ? 
What Goals ? 


By Alice Van Krevelen, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Psychology 
Grinnell College 


ODERN psychology has a great 
deal to say concerning peer- 
group influence especially during the 
teens. The effect teen-agers have on 
other teen-agers is indeed a strong 
one. So a logical inference would be 
that during a camp season a child 
learns as much from other campers 
as from the counselor staff. However, 
it would be a fallacy to assume there- 
fore that the counselor staff is of little 
importance. To the contrary, the bur- 
den is even more on the counselor 
staff to exert their influence through 
the “other” campers and this takes 
extra ability and effort. 

In an effort to understand our 
campers and the influence they exert 
on one another, we decided to find 
out from them answers to some ques- 
tions we adults had assumed we knew. 
Although our group of 64 teen-agers, 
girls from 13 to 15 in a private, resi- 
dential camp, cannot be considered 
representative of all camps, some of 
our results may be useful to others. 

We thought it wise first to discover 
what our campers expected to ac- 
complish during the summer in terms 
of personal goals, what their prefer- 
ences were in activities and what their 
expectations of themselves were in re- 
gard to their conduct as campers. 

To reflect any changes occurring 
during the summer two questionnaires 
were used. One was given during the 
first week of camp and the other dur- 
ing the last week. Responses were 
analyzed for each age group and for 
the camp as a whole. We wanted to 
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find out whether 13, 14 and 15 year 
olds tend to like the same activities, 
have similar goals and values, or differ 
in these respects. Results were also 
studied to determine the most popular 
activities, to see what values were 
agreed upon by the majority and to 
discover what were the more common 
goals. 

On the questionnaire relating to 
goals, each camper ranked 52 items 
in groups of four each. Two items in 
each group were classed as accom- 
plishment in cooperative, religious, 
moral and aesthetic areas and two as 
personal achievement in sports and 
skills. For the group as a whole there 
were no significant changes during the 
summer, nor were there for any age 
group. Items relating to character and 
self-improvement were ranked highest 
by all age groups. The only skill- 
improvement goals receiving highest 
rankings by a majority were achieve- 
ment in tennis for 14 and 15 year 
olds and passing Junior Life Saving 
for 13 year olds. 


Being a responsible camper was 
ranked first by the greatest percentage 
of 13 and 15 year olds. A majority 
of 14 year olds also gave it a first 
ranking, but a greater percentage 
ranked “become a skilled tennis play- 
er’ as number one within its item 
group. The goals given lowest rank- 
ings were reading good books, learn- 
ing to recognize classical music, 
becoming skilled in synchronized 


swimming, winning a table tennis con- 


canoe- 
camp 


improving in archery, 
ing, riflery, dancing, riding, 
craft, arts and crafts. 

Since the majority of campers listed 
being a responsible camper as a goal, 
it is interesting to see what other 
items were checked as goals by those 
individuals and in that way get an 
idea of what the camper believes is 
involved in_ being responsible. A 
heavy stress was put on friendship, 
being liked throughout the whole 
camp, keeping cabin mates cheerful, 
being trustworthy, contributing to 
camp spirit. The 13 years olds thought 
the following were also important: 
being known as someone who tries 
hard, being cooperative at all times 
and helping someone else become a 
good camper. 

On the questionnaire dealing with 
activity preferences, each camper 
ranked 100 items taken in groups of 
four, giving a rank of one to the 
item she most preferred in each group 
and four to her last choice. Items in 
each group fell roughly into one of 
the following categories: social group 
activities, sport and skill instruction 
in groups, religious and cooperative 
activities, and aesthetic activities. 

At the first testing, for the group as 
a whole, social group activities ranked 
first, instruction in skills and sports 
ranked second, religious and coopera- 
tive activities ranked third, and 
aesthetic ranked fourth. There were 
some changes from the beginning to 
the end of the summer. The 13 year 
olds rated instruction in skills and 


test, 
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“Discover camper attitudes toward activities .. .’ 


sports significantly lower on the sec- 
ond questionnaire and gave a higher 
ranking to aesthetic activities. The 14 
year olds showed no changes. The 15 
year olds ranked sports instruction 
significantly higher at the end of the 
season and aesthetic activities lower. 
An item was classified as “popular” 
if over 50% of any group ranked it 
as number one. The group as a whole 
gave the following first preferences: 
water skiing, cabin breakfasts and 
cookouts and playing tennis on a free 
evening. Other popular activities 
showed some age differences. Dancing 
te popular records in the main lodge 
was preferred by 13 year olds and 
15S year olds the first test only, and 
by 14 year olds the second test only. 
Being in a sailing race was popular 
with all groups but for the first test 
only for 13 year olds and for the 
second test only for 14 year olds. 
Canoeing on a free evening and 
square dancing were popular both 
tests with 14 and 15 year olds but 
only on the first for the 13 year olds. 
Camp fires and play days with the 
boys’ camp became popular in the 
second testing for all groups. 


Least popular activities for all ages 
were: reading in Sunday service, 
learning to chop down trees, build 
fires, pack out for trips, arts and 
crafts, dance class, learning to make 
a Shelter. 

As a composite, “Miss Senior 
Camper” liked best social group ac- 
tivities, such as cabin cookouts, talk- 
ing with cabin mates, parties in the 
main lodge. Her favorite activity was 
learning to water ski. She liked ac- 
tivities with boys, but, strangely 
enough, going to dances at the boys’ 
camp did not get a popular vote. She 
liked to be in a sailing race and to 
play tennis, to go canoeing on a free 
evening. 

Her goals for the summer were 
mainly concerned with self-improve- 
ment in character, but she did want 
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to become a good tennis player. She 
wanted to be a responsible camper; 
she wanted to be friendly with all in 
camp, keep her cabin mates cheerful, 
to be trustworthy and to contribute 
to camp spirit. She thought the most 
serious “offenses” she could commit 
at camp were in the realm of being 
inconsiderate of others, gossiping, and 
not having camp spirit. 

“Miss Senior Camper of 1960” 
would not be expected to present too 
different a picture. However, one must 
keep in mind that the popularity of 
particular activities can fluctuate from 
one season to the next due to per- 
sonnel, leadership and to the newness 
of the activity. 

For adults who wish to guide camp- 
ers a wise first step might be to dis- 
cover general camper attitudes to- 
ward activities and camp experiences. 
Steps can then be taken to put stress 
on the areas where the staff would 
like to see a change in camper attitude 
or values —if such a change seems 
in the best interest of the total de- 
velopment of the camper. Knowing 
the general camper “sentiment” en- 
ables one to capitalize on _ strong 
points to achieve improvement in 
weaker areas. 

The problem then becomes one of 
working through the campers, not im- 
posing changes by rules or regula- 
tions, but having as an aim an actual 
change of camper attitude — not a 
passive conforming to adult regula- 
tions. The adult goals are the same in 
either case. However, we have good 
reason to believe that results are much 
more dramatic and long lasting if they 
can be achieved through a combina- 
tion of counselor and camper influ- 
ence with the apparent “persuasion” 
coming from the campers themselves. 


—This article is based on a study 
conducted by Miss Van Krevelen 
at Camp Wyognegonic, Denmark, 
Maine, 
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When seconds count... 


A MB U Ennerseney xi 


Restores the breath of life 


In swimming accidents or other respira- 
tory emergencies, the AMBU hand 
operated resuscitator and foot operated 
suction pump brings advantages impor- 
tant to every camp— 

e always ready for instant use 

e efficient, simple to operate 

e no time-wasting set-up 

e compact, portable 

e no electricity or oxygen needed 


Write for additional information. . . or telephone 
collect to OSborne 5-5200 (Hatboro, Pa.) 





[| AIR- SHIELDS, IVC J® 


Hatboro, Pa. 





*Trademark 





-2>MEW PEARSON =- 
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Manufacturers of 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


there's a BEN PEARSON 
bow that’s just right 
for YOU... TRY THE 





A beautiful Lemonwood bow 
backed by fiber glass for extra 
power and durability. Semi- 
reflexed limb, full-view sight 
window. Carpeted arrow rest, 
padded grip. Available in 5'6” 
or 5’ length, in weights to 40 
lbs. Priced as low as 


REMEMBER 





for EVERYONE! 
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CAMP COMPETITION — 
HEALTHY OR HARMFUL? 


By Lorraine V. Buckman 
Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colo. 


OCIOLOGISTS recognize compe- 
tition and cooperation as some- 
what related phases of economic 
institutions. The garment district of 
New York and the many eating 
houses on San Francisco’s Fisher- 
man’s Wharf are examples of this. 

Camp administrators, however, 
seem to be divided into two equally 
vocal and aggressive camps on this 
subject of competition. Yet the one 
point on which they all claim to agree 
is the importance of the individual 
personality of each camper! 

The “realists” say competition is 
healthy, since it prepares campers for 
the rough and tumble of a world 
competitive in everything from school 
honors to job advancement. 

The “softies” claim that camp is 
one place where every person should 
be encouraged to develop at his own 
rate, to engage in activities that en- 
hance his own personality without re- 
gard to how he measures up to other 
campers. 

So actually, it becomes a matter of 
comparative values, doesn’t it? 

In establishing our values, we may 
ask: Are competition standards in 
camps largely adult inspired? Do they 
give accomplished youngsters exces- 
sive recognition? Are they related to 
the hope that “superior” campers will 
return, and better yet bring some 
friends, next season? Just how much 
of the competition is gauged to camp- 
ers themselves? 

Naturally, you don’t wish to mini- 
mize personal triumphs, but do they 
need to be recognized with cups and 
ribbons? How much more is accom- 
plished if, for instance, the swimming 
instructor praises the “fraidy cat” who 
finally learns to float and inspires in 
all swimmers a feeling of belonging 
to the group. How much more whole- 
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some to play up the importance of 
practice to demonstrate that everyone 
can be a superior swimmer if he is 
willing to make the effort. 

We know that in “the cold cruel 
world” there are punishments for 
losers, but certainly a camp setting is 
no place in which to emphasize this 
fact. Rather, let’s concentrate on mak- 
ing every camper a part of the whole 
group — give camp insignia to all, for 
example — so that instead of frantic 
competition we have cooperation in 
its finest sense. Let the “good guys” 
help the “poor guys,” thereby pro- 
viding a learning experience for both 
factions. 

When it comes right down to it, a 
mature counselor can give each 
camper a sense of personal achieve- 
ment, while the outstanding perform- 
ers take their superiority in stride and 
develop compassion for those less ac- 
complished. 

If you are a sensitive administrator 
or counselor who has been through 
a certain kind of awards dinner, you 
recoiled at the near-hysteria of the 
winners and the broken-hearted mien 
of the losers. You saw that camp had 
damaged some fine youngsters and 
had made insufferable brats out of 
others, all for the sake of blue rib- 
bons. 

This is not to say that compliments 
and encouragement should be thrown 
out the window, but it is to say that 
undue punishment, however inadver- 
tent, is not tolerable in a camp pro- 
gram which claims to give something 
constructive to every camper. 

Perhaps this simply means that we 
need to be a little more honest in our 
camp publicity. If camp is run for the 
approval of parents, then that should 
be made clear in the brochure But, 
if camp is for the healthy develop- 
ment of each youngster, let’s temper 
competition and state just what stand- 
ards of accomplishment are expected. 

One of the saddest occasions a 


camp leader can experience is to say 
goodbye to children who are return- 
ing home with a sense of failure, a 
feeling that they made no good friends, 
and spent an unhappy summer trying 
to make the grade with counselors 
who had no time for amateur camp- 
ers. 

Yes, this is straight talk, but it is 
aimed only at camp administrations 
that over-emphasize competition be- 
cause they feel campers want it. 

Fortunately, there are many camps 
that seek only to give campers a satis- 
fying sense of accomplishing some- 
thing different from what is expected 
of him during the school year. No 
exams, no grades, no lectures, no 
overwhelming regimentation, but in- 
stead the chance to try new things, 
to come close to nature to grow and 
in consideration for one’s fellows. 
This is the contrast we must evaluate. 


What good is it to have a cup for 
diving if, because of it, getting along 
with one’s cabin mates is impossible? 
Does a ribbon make up for selfish- 
ness? Is a thundering ovation at the 
award dinner a just reward for poor 
sportsmanship? 

Let’s discuss all the angles from 
our learnings in social work, psy- 
chology and child development. Let’s 
be particularly concerned with what 
camping is doing and can do for 
every child who comes to us. Let’s 
evaluate our camp objectives and set 
our sights on the whole camper. 

It might be especially meaningful 
to consult the campers themselves — 
because for every winner there are 
countless losers. They might help us 
adults to know what they want in 
camp experience. 

Finally, look around at the next 
awards dinner. Watch the campers 
who are merely spectators. Ask your- 
self, “Is this helping bashful, awkward 
Johnny to grow?” If it isn’t, there’s 
something wrong! 
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Camp Dining Hall — 


By Julian H. Salomon 
Director, 
Planning and Construction Section 
Camping Division 
Girl Scouts of the USA 


CAMP dining hall’s chief func- 

tion is to serve as a place where 
meals may be prepared and served in 
the summertime. Its secondary use is 
for indoor recreation on those few 
occasions when all the campers are 
gathered together. Usually indoor 
gatherings of this kind will take place 
only during inclement weather or in 
camps where the insect problem is a 
severe one. For the rest, all-camp 
evening programs will take place in a 
council or campfire circle. 

The dining hall should not be de- 
signed to serve other purposes than 
those mentioned above. Cook’s living 
quarters do not belong in it, neither 
does the camp office, infirmary, or 
any of the other uses that some archi- 
tects and camp committees like to 
tack on to it. These combinations 
cause conflicts which only serve to 
plague the camp director, and the 
promised savings in expense which 
are hopefully attributed to the com- 
bination idea never seem to material- 
ize. If the kitchen help live in the 
building and it happens that it is used 
for an evening recreation program, 
there may be a conflict. In the same 
way, normal use of the kitchen and 
dining hall and office may disturb one 
another. 

Certainly, the dining hall can never 
serve satisfactorily as a camp winter 
cabin. It is just too big and barny 
and hard to heat to meet the require- 
ments for that type of structure. Nor 
is it the place for staff recreation or 
the camp library. 

The dining hall is a place where 
meals will be prepared and served in 
the summertime. For the greater part 
of the country this means that the 
dining hall should be just as light and 
airy as it is possible to make it. It 
will need to have some type of closure 
so that it can be made comfortable 


It's Location, 


Design, Fittings 


on cold mornings and furnish protec- 
tion for diners in driving rain and 
dust storms. In the north, the extrava- 
gance of regular awning-window sash 
may be justified but for most of the 
country, plastic covered closures will 
do the trick. The dining hall must be 
as quiet as it is possible to make it 
when it is filled with a hundred or 
more lively chattering campers. A 
homelike rather than an institutional 
atmosphere is to be sought and its 
achievement is a challenge to a skilled 
and imaginative architect. 


special section on camp 
ea 
nae 


kitchens and dining rooms. 


The dining hall’s capacity should 
be ample to accommodate the total 
number of persons the camp is even- 
tually designed to serve. It should 
comfortably seat the entire camp and 
allow a little additional room for 
visitors. What is needed is a large 
dining porch rather than a tightly 
closed-in building. Sidewalls may be 
almost omitted entirely, except in the 
kitchen wing, or they may be low 
with large screened openings extend- 
ing up to the eaves. These openings 
may be provided with closures cover- 
ed with “Mylar” or “Cel-O-Glass” 
plastic which when not in use may 
be hooked back on the rafters. These 
may also serve to close the building 
in winter, but where additional pro- 
tection may be needed, batten shutters 
should be provided, which are taken 
down and stored when the building 
is in use. 

Because the dining hall is_ the 
largest building, the site chosen for it 
is often the finest in camp and that 
which commands the most impressive 
view. Such a location might be suit- 
able for a residence or a dining ter- 
race where adults dine at leisure, but 
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it is often desirable that a site of this 
kind be left in its natural state and 
reserved for a part of the camp that 
is more frequently used. Often, too, 
the choice of such a site means that 
the necessary road to the kitchen must 
be brought well into the camp prop- 
erty and further than is desirable. 
Therefore, while the dining hall 
should be given a good site, it need 
not be placed in the most attractive 
spot in the whole camp. Its location 
should be fairly central but easily 
accessible from the entrance. 


Like other structures, the dining 
lodge should be adapted to its site. 
On a hillside, the structure should be 
fitted to the contours, with the kitchen 
at one end of, or an angle to, the 
dining room or rooms, but where the 
site is fairly level, the T-shaped plan 
which is commonly used is very satis- 
factory. This places the kitchen wing 
in the center of one of the long sides 
of the dining hall which makes for 
ease in service and helps solve the 
problem of providing cross _ ventila- 
tion in all parts of the building. Cross 
ventilation and adequate natural light 
are particularly essential in the 
kitchen. Louvered roof ventilators, 
louvered openings at floor level, and 
ceiling insulation are desirable and 
almost necessary if the building is to 
be comfortable on hot summer days. 
In those parts of the country where 
cold mornings and evenings occur in 
the summer or where rainy spells may 
be expected, a fireplace is desirable 
chiefly for the cheer it spreads. It is 
also a welcome addition when the 
building serves occasionally as a 
recreation hall. A narrow building 
which may he less costly than a wide 
one will serve for dining, but for 
recreation, width is necessary to al- 
low space for indoor games and ac- 
tivities. At least two means of access 
and exit are necessary for safety. 

The size and shape of the tables 
and benches or chairs is very impor- 
tant for they will determine both the 
atmosphere and size of the dinine 
room. Generally the dining room will 
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provide 12 to 20 square feet per per- 
son and the kitchen will be about one- 
third the size of the dining space. 
Small square or round tables are to 
be preferred with seating capacities 
of six to eight. Long narrow tables 
create an institutional atmosphere and 
make for a noisy dining room. For 
the same reason it is desirable to 
serve meals “family style,” rather than 
to use cafeteria or other types of in- 
stitutional service. Folding tables are 
sometimes used where the dining 
room is used also for recreation. One 
of the best of this type is the hotel 
banquet type which has a wood top, 
steel frame, folding legs, and is five 
feet six inches in diameter. Tops may 
be unfinished, given three coats of 
enamel or two coats of spar varnish 
or clear lacquer. Hardboard, plastic, 
and other sheet materials are also ex- 
cellent for this purpose. Matched 
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boards of hardwood smoothed and 
finished without cracks serve well. It 
is very important that tables be finish- 
ed in this way as food gathers in 
cracks and is not easily removed. 
Plain benches with or without backs 
or sturdy chairs are best. For younger 
campers, benches should be 16 inches 
high and table height 28 inches in- 
stead of the standard chair height of 
18 inches and the table height of 30 
inches. The table top should overhang 
the frame about ten or 12 inches on 
all sides so that the legs and frame 
will not interfere with the comfort of 
the diners. For the same _ reason, 
benches should not be fastened to 
the tables. Tables with benches at- 
tached are also difficult to move and 
stack. 

Folding serving tables hinged to 
the walls are a convenience for camp- 
er waiters in clearing tables between 


courses. The use of double topped 
tables for this purpose is not recom- 
mended because it is difficult to keep 
the undershelf in a clean and sanitary 
condition and because they interfere 
with comfortable seating. 

Wood is the most satisfactory floor- 
ing material for the dining hall. Con- 
crete floors are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. They are often dusty, hard on 
the feet, and difficult to keep clean. 
Hardwood floors permit the use of 
the building for recreation when that 
is desired, and the actual daily care 
is probably less than for the other 
types of flooring. Where they are 
used, proper preliminary treatment 
with a good penetrating floor sealer is 
essential. Unless such treatment is 
given and renewed at intervals as the 
use of floor demands, wood floors will 
become unsightly. 

For health and comfort where flies 
and other insects are prevalent, the 
entire dining room and kitchen should 
be screened. This may be required by 
the state board of health. Screens 
should be removable where they are 
not protected by board and batten 
shutters when the camp is not in use. 
Where plastic closures are _ used 
screens must be placed on the outside 
and may be fixed. 

Space should be provided near the 
entrance doors for campers to hang 
raincoats and extra clothing and to 
store boots and rubbers. A closet is 
also necessary for dining room clean- 
ing materials. However, brushes, 
mops, and brooms are better placed 
outside the kitchen on racks exposed 
to sun and air. Hand-washing and 
toilet facilities for campers, particular- 
ly those who wait on tables and help 
in the kitchen should be near the 
building. Lavatory and toilet facilities 
for the help should be separate and 
in the kitchen wing. 

Where electricity is available, light- 
ing for both dining room and kitchen 
should be carefully planned to provide 
an adequate degree of illumination. 
Fluorescent fixtures with shielded 
tubes will be the most economical, 
but inexpensive incandescent fixtures 
are also available and to some are 
more pleasing in appearance. 

Wall finishes for kitchen walls and 
ceiling should be smooth and wash- 
able. 

Doors on this building and all 
others where a number of persons will 
assemble should be planned to open 
outward as a safety measure. All 
chimney flues should be provided with 
screen spark catchers. 


—Reprinted by _ permission from 
“Camp Site Development,” by 
Julian H. Salomon, copyright 1959 
by Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


How to Plan, Purchase 


By Eugene F. Magenau, AIA 
American Institute of Architects 
Washington 6, D.C. 


HIS ARTICLE discusses camp 

kitchens where the number of 
campers requires commercial mass 
feeding facilities. 

The method of serving generally 
determines the type of equipment 
selected for cooking. Typically, camp- 
ers take turns being waiter for a 
group seated at one taole, as in a 
regular restaurant. From this it fol- 
lows that camp kitchens function 
much like restaurant kitchens, and 
should be so equipped — recognizing 
that menus will be considerably less 
elaborate and varied, and that main 
servings will be “family style” instead 
of individual. 

Quantity and quality of equipment 
depend on the number of meals to be 
served per sitting and per day, and on 
the amount of money available. 

The objective is to arrange this 
highly specialized and _ expensive 
equipment in an orderly manner and 
in such a way that all essential func- 
tions can be carried out conveniently, 
economically, safely — and happily. 
If an existing kitchen is being modern- 
ized or enlarged, arrangement must 
accommodate itself to the space avail- 
able; but in a new design it should 
be the other way around since a 
kitchen, like a boiler house, is simply 
a suitable enclosure for the equipment 
in it. Other physical factors affecting 
arrangement include orientation, elec- 


trical and mechanical services, water 
supply, waste disposal. 

Method of serving, menus, number 
of meals, money available and physi- 
cal limitations comprise the five-point 
program to be worked out by owner 
or camp administrator, preferably de- 
veloped jointly with the architect, as 
a precedent to preliminary equipment 
planning. Local or state health regu- 
lations should be consulted for early 
guidance also. 

A preliminary selection of major 
equipment may be made from the 
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kitchens and dining rooms. 


following Check-List organized under 
the eight operations that go on in 
every kitchen. A preliminary alloca- 
tion of space may be made by allow- 
ing 12-14 sq. ft. of dining space per 
person seated. Allow %4 of this area 
for total kitchen space; then allow 
the indicated percentages for each 
operational area. 

1. Receiving and Dry Storage 
15% (separate rooms) conveying 
trucks, pallets, shelving, counter. 

2. Preparation and Cold Storage — 
19% 
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and Arrange 


Vegetables & Salads: (6%) peeler, 
cutter, corer, racks and bins, sinks and 
drainboard, work table, reach-in re- 
frigerator. 

Meats: (6%) slicer, chopper, grind- 
er, meat block, work table, tool rack, 
sink and drainboard, walk-in refriger- 
ator. 

Cold Foods: (7%) (separate room 
desirable) ice cream dispenser or 
cabinet, sink, counter, shelving, walk- 
in refrigerator. 

3. Cooking — 12% 

Main Cooking: (7%) solid top 
ranges with ovens below, deep fryer, 
steam kettles, mixer, slicer, can open- 
er, bain-marie, work tables, drip pans, 
range hoods, pot and pan rack, spice 
cabinet. 

Baking: (5%) (separate room de- 
sirable) double-deck bake oven, mix- 
er, rack for attachments, tilting kettle, 
doughnut machine, flour storage and 
sifter, bread slicer, oven hood, work 
table, spice cabinet. 

Short Order Cooking: _ griddle, 
grille, egg boiler, toasters, hood, sink, 
work table, refrigerator. 

Pot Wash: 3-compartment _ sink, 
tables and racks for soiled and clean 
pots. 

4. Serving — 8% 

Counter, shelving, tray _ storage, 
truck storage for service to Infirmary. 
May be located in dining area: ice 
maker, drinking fountain with glass 
filler, coffee maker, milk dispenser, 
storage for silver, napkins, table 
staples, etc. 

5. Dishwashing — 6% 
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Soiled dish table with scrap block, 8. Circulation 20% factured items by brand name and 
waste disposer, rack storage, separate Bulletin boards, fire extinguishers. permit substitutions if the alternate 
facility remote from kitchen for Pots, pans, utensils, silver, glasses, brand is equal or better at the same 
cleaning cook-out dishes. dishes, pitchers, etc. or lower cost, as determined by the 

Dishwashing machine with pre- architect. 
wash, hood, booster heater if needed, Functional relationships and rela- The kitchen  specialist’s service 
rack space. tive areas are indicated in the accom- should be _ utilized throughout the 

Clean dish table, glass washer, sil- panying diagram. Note that an ap-_ planning, specifying and detailing 
ver washer, dish and glass storage, proximately square shape lends itself stages for all three types of equip- 
cart space. to efficient utilization of space. ment: 

6. Personnel Facilities - 6% (sep- Any large kitchen equipment man- (1) Loose: mixers, slicers, griddles, 
arate rooms) Chef's Office (3% ) desk, ufacturer, or sometimes his local deal- racks, etc. 
chair, file, adding machine, typewriter. er or installer, will furnish expert ad- (2) Utility connected and requir- 

Employees - (11%) dining table’ vice on operational methods, equip- ing provision for drainage, ventila- 
and chairs, lockers, hat and coat ment availability, layout and materi- tion, ranges, kettles, dishwashers, etc. 
rack, towel cabinet, first aid cabinet. als. Or an independent food service (3) Built-in items either shop or 

7. Sanitation - 6% (separate room) consultant (of whom there are a_field-fabricated and requiring detailed 
Can washer and sterilizer, can racks, few) can be employed. In either case’ specifications and drawing: counters, 
can conveyor, mops, pails, brooms, competitive bidding is recommended. some sinks, cabinets, walk-in refriger- 
incinerator. It is good practice to specify manu- ators, etc. 
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SERVICES 


Dining Room Equipment 

Dining room equipment, including 
tables, chairs, dishes and glassware, 
that is available: 


ABC folding legs, for attachment 
to underside of table top (plywood, 
pressed wood or other suitable ma- 
terial.) Manufactured by A BC Metal 
Products, 115 W. 30 St., New York 1. 


Melamine dinnerware by Allied 
Chemical Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York 6. Send for company’s free 
booklet on care and handling of 
institutional melamine dinnerware, 
“More Profit or More Loss?” 


‘“Melmac,” a melamine dinnerware 
said to save up to 70% or more on 
replacement cost. Manufactured by 
American Cyanamid Co., Plastics & 
Resins Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 


“Boontonware” melamine dinner- 
ware. A brochure of information on 
Boontonware, describing its use for 
group feeding, is available from the 
manufacturer, Boonton Molding Co., 
Boonton, N. J. 


Camping Magazine presents a 
special section on camp 


kitchens and dining rooms. 


“Lifetime ware” from _ Lifetime 
Eastern Co., 66 Hudson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. This dinnerware is described as 
unbreakable, easily cleaned, light- 
weight, odorless and easy to stack. 


Lily paper tableware, including 
molded pulp compartment plate, juice 
cup, cold cup, pleated dish, hot cup 
and casserole container. Place Setting 
Kit with samples of all items is avail- 
able from Lily-Tulip Cup  Corp., 
Dept. C.D., 122 E. 42 St., New York 
17. 


Folding banquet tables, trucks for 
folding tables, steel folding chairs and 
portable partitions—all available from 
Monroe Co., 171 Church St., Colfax, 
Ia. Complete catalog on request. 


Glasses. tumblers and various other 
small housewares from A. C. Marti- 


° SUPPLIES 


nelli, Rogers Plastic Corp., West War- 
ren, Mass. 


Kitchen Appliances 
Kitchen appliances, including mix- 

ers, refrigerators, ranges, cutters and 

dishwashers, that are available: 


Gas-fired ovens from G. S. Blodgett 
Co., Inc., 50 Lakeside Ave., Burling- 
ton, Vt. New price catalogue and 
descriptive literature is available on 
complete line of Blodgett ovens. 


Automatic ice machines, “Super 
Cubers” or “Super Flakers,” from 
Scotsman Ice Machines, Queen Pro- 
ducts Div., King-Seeley Corp., 491 
Front St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


New Sexton fast-dry aerosol rinse 
injector, for use on any dishwashing 
machine. Container utilizes constant 
pressure to inject wetting agent, which 
breaks surface tension of rinse. Water 
droplets then run off immediately. 
Manufactured by John Sexton & Co., 
4501 W. 47 St., Chicago 32. 


“Burkay”’ camp _ water heaters, 
available in range of sizes and re- 
covery capacities, from A. O. Smith 
Corp., Permaglas Div., Kankakee, IIl. 


Portable and floor-model mixers 
with nine variable, interchangeable 
speeds and automatic timer from Uni- 
versal Industries, Dept. 1, 87 Fells- 
way West, Somerville 45, Mass. 


Vacuum-insulated carrier-dispensers, 
a variety of models for hot foods, 
hot soups, hot coffee, cold milk and 
hot chocolate, from Vacuum Can Co., 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12. 


Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc.’s large 
variety of pots, saute pans, braziers, 
fry pans, sauce pans, bake and roast 
pans and professional cutlery. For 
complete information, write to the 
company’s Food Service Equipment 
Div., Wear-Ever Building, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 


New “Model 140 Globe-Stimpson 
Meat and Bone Saw,” a heavy-duty 
saw for meat, fish and poultry, and 
“Model 150 Globe Slicing Machine.” 
Literature on both is available from 
Globe Slicing Machine Co., _ Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 
dishwasher from 


“Model DLM-2” 
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Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, de- 
signed to meet requirement of small 
but busy kitchen. “Model AM-A” 
dishwasher features a_ high-speed 
wash. Other Hobart items of interest 
for camp kitchens include _ food 
cutters, food and meat slicers, mixers 
and peelers. 


An all stainless steel dishwashing 
machine, said to overcome problems 
of low water pressure and inadequate 
hot water supply encountered in many 
camps—from Jackson Products Co., 
Industrial Park, Tampa 4, Fla. 


Keating “Wimco” oven, employing 
a method of heating said to accelerate 
cooking time and reduce shrinkage of 
foods. Oven will hold up to 40 nine- 
inch pies or two 60-pound rounds of 
beef—manufactured by Keating of 
Chicago, Inc., 1210 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


Middleby-Marshall Lucky 7 Oven, 
revolving oven with standard heavy- 
duty stabilization. All trays revolve 
and are removable. Available from 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., 769 
West Adams St., Chicago 6. Company 
also makes the “Model H” oven with 
built-up, welded box-construction 
reels. 


General Equipment 
The following companies are dis- 


tributors of varied equipment for 


camp kitchens and dining rooms: 


Food service equipment, dishware, 
Stainless steel utensils, folding tables 
and chairs and other kitchen equip- 
ment—Admiral Equipment Co., 7 E. 
22 St., New York 10. 


Glassware, dishes, cutlery, kitchen 
utensils, ranges, potato peelers, mixing 
bowls, plastic ware, mixers, stock pots 
—Edward Don & Co., 2201 S. La 
Salle St., Dept. 27, Chicago 16, III. 


Sinks, work tables, gas ovens, peel- 
lers, dishwashing machines, refrigera- 
tors, food mixers, dishware, stainless 
steel and aluminum utensils, and table 
flatware—Sanco Equipment Co., 24 
E. 13 St., New York 3. 


Gas water heaters and gas ranges, 
supplied by Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp., General Offices, Whippany, 
N. J. 
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Who Discovers the Discoverers ? 


“A professor can never better distinguish himself in his work 
than by encouraging a clever pupil, for the true discoverers are 
among them, as comets amongst the stars.”” CARL LINNAEUS 


Somewhere in this mighty land of ours, a gifted youth 
is learning to see the light of tomorrow. Somewhere, 
in a college classroom or laboratory, a dedicated teach- 
er is gently leading genius toward goals of lofty attain- 
ment. Somewhere the mind of a future discoverer—in 
science, engineering, government, or the arts—is being 
trained to transcend the commonplace. 


Our nation has been richly rewarded by the quality 
of thought nurtured in our colleges and universities. 
The caliber of learning generated there has been re- 
sponsible in no small part for our American way of life. 
To our college teachers, the selfless men and women 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis means to you, and what you can do 
to help, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square Station, 


New York 36, New York. 


Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


who inspire our priceless human resources, we owe 
more than we will ever be able to repay. 

Yet how are we actually treating these dedicated 
people? Today low salaries are not only driving gifted 
teachers into other fields, but are steadily reducing the 
number of qualified people who choose college teaching 
as a career. At the same time, classrooms are begin- 
ning to get overcrowded. In the face of this, college 
applications are expected to double by 1967. 

This is a severe threat to our system of education, 
to our way of life, even to our very existence as a 
nation. Our colleges need help—and they need it now! 


SiNG 
Sap 


Lo ol 
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B* THE TIME CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE readers begin to read this 
issue, the many committees of North- 
ern California’s Section will be putting 
finishing touches on extensive plans 
to make “Camping’s Golden Date by 
the Golden Gate” the outstanding 
event in camping history. All America 
is familiar with San Francisco’s repu- 
tation as a host city. California 
campers will spare no effort to make 
this ACA National Convention one of 
the memorable events of your life- 
time. 

"Way back in 1955, active planning 
for this convention started. Because 
of the many national and state con- 
ventions held in San Francisco, it was 
necessary at that time to “tie down” 
sufficient hotel and convention hall 
reservations. It was fortunate that this 
was done, for ACA will share the 
city during its week with two other 
national events. ACA headquarters 
will be the new California Masonic 
Temple, which was in blueprint stages 
when those first plans were made in 
1955. 

More than 100 Northern Cali- 
fornians, representing all phases of 
camping, are busy on various com- 
mittees under the leadership of the 
Steering Committee, whose members 
are: 

J. Wendell Howe (private camp- 
ing), convention chairman; Ford Carr 
(Boy Scouts), operations division 
chairman; Robert Simock (YMCA), 


finance division chairman; Max Cald- 
well (private camping), program divi- 
sion chairman; Claire Barricks (Camp- 
fire Girls), personnel division chair- 
man; and Ralph Benson (Boy Scouts), 
president, Northern California Sec- 
tion. 

As preparation for the San Fran- 
cisco convention, Northern California 
Section sponsored the attendance at 
the St. Paul convention of the Section 
president, convention chairman, pro- 
gram chairman, and chairman of the 
general sessions committee. Those 
ACA members who attended the St. 
Paul convention will remember the 
1960 convention booth, arranged 
through the courtesy of the St. Paul 
convention committee. 

The three general sessions speakers 
who have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the 1960 convention are all 
listed in “Who’s Who” and are noted 
speakers. One is widely known for his 
mountaineering and conservation ac- 
tivities, and two are famous scientists. 
Their names and topics will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. Mrs. Eve Crittenden (pri- 
vate camping) and Michael Koll (col- 
lege alumni camping) are co-chairmen 
of the general sessions committee. 

1960 convention meetings are 
planned for morning, afternoon and 
evening of each convention day so 
ACA members will have the greatest 
possible opportunity to gain in camp- 
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ing knowledee from their convention 
trip. All phases of camping from pro- 
gram to management will be included 
in topics for the single-meeting ses- 
sions scheduled every day. These are 
planned for members who want to 
attend sessions on a wide variety of 
camping activities, and for seminar 
and workshop group members who 
wish to gain information about a spe- 
cific subject outside limits of topics 
assigned to their groups. Leonard Kri- 
vonos (religious agency camping) is 
chairman of the committee planning 
these sessions. 

The college-type seminars, intro- 
duced for the first time at the St. 
Paul convention, were enthusiastically 
received and are comparable to a 
graduate course in camping. The San 
Francisco conference will feature 
more of these. With limited enroll- 
ment of 24 pre-registered people, 
these groups will be under the leader- 
ship of a professional, will last for 
four or five sessions and will explore 
a specific phase of knowledge related 
to camping. Miss Virginia Barnes 
(private camping) is seminar chair- 
man and will welcome further sug- 
gestions On seminar topics sent to her 
at P. O. Box 5050, San Francisco. 

Workshop groups will also meet to- 
gether several times during the con- 
vention, with the specific purpose of 
developing a report or workbook on 
some special phase of actual camp 


MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR NOW! 


MARCH 2-5, 1960 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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management. Workshops, too, will be 
limited in enrollment and will pool 
knowledge and experience of camping 
leaders from the four corners of 
America to further the knowledge and 
lift the standards of camping prac- 
tices throughout the country. Michael 
Koll, workshops chairman, will wel- 
come further suggestions sent to him 
at the Northern California Section ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 5050, San Francisco. 
Topics and enrollment cards for both 
the workshops and seminars will be 
sent to all members of ACA 
Busy committees are also arranging 
never-to-be-forgotten “between _ ses- 
sions” events such as short sightsee- 
ing trips to cosmopolitan San Fran- 
cisco’s famous Chinatown where more 
Chinese dwell than in any other city 
of the U.S.; “walk-out suppers” for 
small groups to sample some of San 
Francisco’s excellent cuisine and gour- 
met spots; and other short trips to 
the two world-famous bridges. 
Incidentally, those camping people 


who plan to include the Winter Olym- 
pics (starting February 14 and con- 
tinuing through February 28) in their 
trip West should make their hotel and 
other reservations immediately, as ac- 
commodations at Shaw Valley, at 
nearby Lake Tahoe resorts, and in 
Reno are in great demand. If inter- 
erested, you may arrange for your 
Olympic Game tickets and other res- 
ervations through the convention trav- 
el chairman, Mrs. Ruth Tamblin (Girl 
Scouts) at the San Francisco associa- 
tion box number. 

The next issue of CAMPING MAGa- 
ZINE will carry more details concern- 
ing the pre-convention Kindred Group 
meetings, tours to various nearby 
camp properties, “Cracker-Barrel” 
sessions, evening entertainment and 
the California Zephyr “travelling 
houseparty” from Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Don’t forget your “Golden Date by 
the Golden Gate!” March 2-3-4-5, 
1960! 


President Fred Rogers Urges Members 
To Participate in All ACA Activities 


stepped-up pace by most of the Sec- 
tions this summer. Full impact of the 
program. is just beginning to be felt. 
We hope the excellent report on camp 
visitation by the ACA standards di- 


Some events on ACA’s fall calendar 
have already been held. Many Na- 
tional Committee meetings were call- 
ed for September and early October. 
The first big event of the fall schedule 
was the Section Presidents’ Confer- 
ence at ACA Headquarters. This was 
followed by the fall board meeting, 
which, in turn, was followed by the 
Leadership Committee’s Workshop 
for Campcraft Instructors. (All will 
be reported to you in the next and 
subsequent issues of CAMPING MAGaA- 
ZINE. ) 

As of August 1, ACA was placed 
on its own with the standards pro- 
gram. The W. R. Kellogg grant was 
liquidated on that date. A full report 
of the program—past and future— 
was prepared and presented by the 
Standards Committee and executive 
director to officials of the Kellogg 
Foundation. The Association is deep- 
ly grateful to Kellogg for providing 
the funds for implementation of the 
standards program. We—and they 
are proud of the progress thus far 
and look forward to continued suc- 
cess. 

Standards visitation continued at a 
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rector, recently mailed to Section 
presidents, will be shared with mem- 
bership. It is a fine piece of work 
and reveals much interesting data on 
a cross section of camping. 
Publicity in press, radio, TV and 
magazines in behalf of camping reach- 
ed a noteworthy high this spring and 
summer, reflecting better Section 
committee effort and “know-how.” 
The National Public Relations Com- 
mittee is preparing a manual further 
to aid Section chairmen in this im- 
portant work. This program requires 
year around activity, and we urge 
Sections to keep up and accelerate the 
effort to tell the story of camping. 
A business, camp and _ individual 
membership drive is imminent. We 
must consider ourselves as committees 
of one to interest other camp people 
in ACA activities and program. Good 
camping can rub off on others, and 
the fellowship of the Section meetings, 
Regionals, and national conventions, 
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Fred V. Rogers 


plus CAMPING MAGAZINE and other 
services related to ACA, can provide 
the climate. Our National Member- 
ship Committee is hard at work on 
membership promotion, but each of 
us must implement its recommenda- 
tions. 

Wages and hours legislation, trans- 
portation complications, promotion 
problems, unsupervised and discourte- 
ous use of power boats, continued 
pressure of fewer available camp- 
Sites, etc., are causing concern in 
some areas. Section committees are 
going to work on these matters with 
hopes of finding mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. When success 
is realized, we urge chairmen to re- 
port successful procedures to the 
ACA Headquarters to serve as guide- 
posts for others. 

The Camping Survey, completed 
for the National Park Service with 
the cooperation of ACA membership, 
has been praised by government ofh- 
cials for its thoroughness. Findings 
will prove useful to camping in gen- 
eral and ACA membership in particu- 
lar, as well as to the Park Service. 
We express our thanks to Stan Stock- 
er for spearheading the project and 
to those members who generously 
cooperated with time and _ counsel 
toward the success of the survey. 

Sections programs and meetings are 
well underway. If you have not taken 
an active part, we urge you to do so 
for the balance of the year. January 
begins a new decade in camping and, 
should the °60’s be as challenging as 
the °50’s, we need your support to 
a greater degree than “just through 
paid membership.” 

Start planning NOW to attend the 
Golden Anniversary ACA Convention 
at the Golden Gate in San Francisco. 
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ACA Is Represented 


In Youth Conference 


American Camping Association is 
one of nearly 500 national organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Seven thousand 
delegates will receive invitations from 
the President of the United States 
attend the Conference, which is 
scheduled for March 27 to April 2 
1960, in Washington, D.C. This is 
the sixth such decennial conference 
held in the US since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called the first in 1909. 

The Council of National Organiza- 
tions of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth met for the 
first time on Sept. 21-22. Fred Carl 
and Farley Massey represented ACA 
at this meeting. More than 400 per- 
sons, representing almost every US 
national organization concerned with 
children and youth, participated. 

Results of a nationwide survey, re- 
leased by the Conference, point to 
juvenile delinquency as the number 
one youth problem in the US. Pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency is the subject that tops a 
list of 40 major “areas of concern” 
reported by 45 state committees pre- 
paring for the Conference. Second in 
frequency of mentions is the closely 
related subject of the emotionally dis- 
turbed child, listed by 32 states. 


Camping Legislation — 


A Job of Selling 


In the final analysis, any and all 
efforts to affect camping legislation 
are no more than a job of selling to 
appropriate persons in Government, 
whether legislative or administrative. 
You must sell the commodity you 
have to offer. This commodity is 
camping, not camps. 

To these legislators or administra- 
tors, camping brings to mind an 
image or concept of service to people 
that involves a specialized type of ex- 
perience relying on a specialized type 
of leadership, program and facilities. 
Conversely, the word camp conveys 
an image or concept that fails to en- 
vision much more than a piece of 
real estate. 

The difference in sales appeal in 
enlisting support, whether in Govern- 
ment or by the general public, is ob- 
vious. The word camping is vital and 
alive and has appeal the word camp 
lacks. In line with this, legislation of 
any type is not significant for what 
it does to camps, but for the effect 
it has on camping. 

A program involving camping and 
legislation should keep in mind two 





STAINLESS STEEL 
TOILET STOOLS 


2 — 


Model 2197 Complete Unit 


Basic dimensions of Wickland 
Stainless Steel Toilet Stools 
are so engineered that they 
can be accommodated with 


ease in your existing toilet area. 








Model 2197-7 Seat and Cover 
May Be Ordered Separately 
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THE NEW AND IMPROVED Wickland 
Stainless Steel Toilet Stool with durable 
black plastic seat is sturdily constructed 
to withstand many years of service. The 
unit is easy to install under all condi- 
tions. Sanitation was of primary import- 
ance in designing the Model 2197. The 
new seat cover and assembly were de- 
veloped especially to eliminate moisture 
condensation on the seat. When not in 
use, the top fits snugly into seat to 
form closure for prevention of odors. 


oe 
tal « 
at | 


el See 
“aie Write for catalog and price list — Dept.CM 


~~ MONOGRAM PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wickland Manufacturing Division 


— = 


Seat and cover assembly can be raised 
so that unit may be used as a urinal. 


FOR MOUNTAIN AND RURAL AREAS, the 
Wickland Model 2325 Stainless Steel 
Toilet Stool is designed especially for 
the incinerator type of installation. The 
deep - bottomed flange on the Model 
2325 toilet enables the unit to be set 
in concrete and left in position during 
burning operations. 
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Fr 
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5245 San Fernando Rd. West, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





To reach a high-income audience 
your best advertising buy is 


BAZAAR 


Special Bonus: 3 ad insertions give you free 


space in Bazaar’s SCHOOL AND CAMP GUIDE. 
And the Guide keeps your advertising working 
year-round. Contact Johanna P. Shedd, Director, 


Educational Department, Harper’s Bazaar 
572 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. PLaza 1-2100 











7 new bask youll want te use and recommend 


sum YOUR FAMILY 


Here is everything you need to 
know for an average camping trip— 
whether you have never camped be- 
fore or are an experienced camper 
wanting more fun and comfort on 
your next trip. 

Writing specifically for the famz- 
ly that wants to camp, Mrs. Patter- 
son begins in the planning stage. 
Stressing simple, inexpensive equip- 
ment, she tells what to take, how to 
take it, and what to do with it on 
arrival. 





$2.50 cloth $1.50 paper 


Published by Abingdon Press 


GOES CAMPING 


Doris T. Patterson 


Ss pecial Features 


Sleeping and cooking equipment 

Packing and clothes 

Safety and first aid 

Taking baby on a camping trip 

Techniques for tent touring 

Getting to know nature 

Games and crafts 

Camp cooking and campfires 

Six sample 2 week trips 

Where to write for information on 
state and national parks in the 
United States — including Alaska 
—and Canada 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 














It°s Wise oe To Supervise 


a 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
SUPERVISION 


IN SUMMER CAMPS 


ALAN KLEIN, 


Professor Graduate School of Social Work, 


University of Pittsburgh. 


and 


IRWIN HALADNER, 


Director, Camp Wabi-Kon 


Endorsed and Distributed by .. . 


The Ontario Camping Association 


Order Now — 


$1.25 per copy, 


including mailing and 


Published by 
THE 


exchange charges 


CANADIAN CAMPING MAGAZINE COMPANY 


‘eee eweeaeeaeae eae ae eaaeae ee ae CLIP AND MaIL 


Ontario Camping Association 


93 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me 


Name .. 


1} Please bill me. 


copies of “It's Wise to Supervise’’—$1.25 per copy. 
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distinct aspects. One is legislation that 
directly applies to camping (mostly 
in the area of health and sanitation) 
while the other is legislation that af- 
fects camping incidentally to some 
other purpose. 

In the first area, if a state or local 
government relies mainly on specific 
legislation, the problem confronting 
camping is to get legislation that is 
specifically designed for camping. In 
the second area, the problem and ap- 
proach is different. Here the legisla- 
tion must deal with matters that have 
universal application to the majority 
of interest groups in our society. The 
problem of developing legislation 
specifically designed for everyone af- 
fected is so cumbersome that it is 
impossible. To ask for statutes de- 
signed exclusively for camping is out 
of the question. 

Here, one part of the approach is 
that specific provisions or exemptions 
be included in the statute. The other 
part of the approach is through work- 
ing with administrators in an effort 
to achieve equitable application of the 
law to give camping every possible 
consideration permissible within the 
intent and purpose of the statue. 


—The late Arthur A. Fletcher, con- 
sultant, State of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


Conservation Movie 


Now Available 


A 15-minute color movie, ““Adven- 
turing in Conservation,” prepared as 
a part of the ACA Conservation in 
Camping project, is now available for 
campers and their leaders. The movie 
introduces campers to the need for 
conservation and suggests ways in 
which they can help. Address _in- 
quiries and arrange bookings through 
Mr. Garrett Mitchell, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Rental on a five-day basis is 
$5.50; purchase price is $150. Those 
interested in purchasing the film may 
preview at no cost except return 
postage. 


President’s Council 
On Youth Fitness 


Ninety-seven members of the Presi- 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the Fitness of American Youth at- 
tended the third annual meeting of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, September 13-15, at the United 
States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Reynold Carlson, past 
president of ACA, was among those 
appointed to the Council. The Presi- 
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aent’s Council on Youth Fitness was | 
“promote the | 
efficacy of existing programs and | 
the launching of additional programs | 
that will enhance the fitness of | 


established in 1956 to 


American youth.” 


Red Cross Adopts 
Lifesaving Method 


The American Red Cross has an- | 


nounced official adoption of the 
‘“mouth-to-mouth” technique of arti- 
ficial respiration for adults as well as 
children. Teaching of the method in 
Red Cross first aid and water safety 
courses began this summer. 


The technique was declared the | 
most practical in a unanimous verdict | 
of a committee of National Academy | 
of Sciences-National Research Coun- | 
cil after a thorough review of artificial | 


respiration data. 

A. W. Cantwell, national director 
of Red Cross Safety Services, explain- 
ed the Red Cross delayed announce- 


ment of its adoption of the method | 
only long enough to prepare and have | 


published an instruction manual for 
use of its volunteer class instructors. 


Distribution of copies of this manual | 
to the 3,700 Red Cross Chapters was | 
completed early in July. It was issued | 
as a supplement to the most recent | 


edition of the Red Cross First Aid 
Textbook. 


AYH Celebrating 
25th Anniversary 


December 27 will mark the 25th | 


anniversary of American Youth Hos- 
tel Association, which began as a 
result of a deep conviction on the 
part of two teachers and Scout lead- 
ers, Monroe and Isabel Smith. They 
believed American youth needed 
more wholesome and worthwile ways 
to spend their leisure time. The 
Smiths became enthusiastic about the 
idea of hosteling when they joined a 
group of hostelers in Europe. 
Twenty-five years ago, there was 
a handful of AYHA members dedi- 
cated to these beliefs. Since 1934, 
some 300,000 Americans have held 

















/ than a quarter-century! 


"26 petracat eabicence by tes itientsla 


standing camps reflects the character and 
success of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE'S sais 
to families with children. : 


Guiding mothers and fathers in the selection 
of camps is an important service Pi : 
MAGAZINE performs for © Ee, 
throughout America. 


PARENTS’ enjoys a unique high degree of 
confidence from its 1,825,000 reader 


~ lies with children, and our advertisers 


the results of this confidence—verified by he 
fact that 75% of our camp adv 


_ renew their schedules each yea 


_ For rates and full details, write or phone J ‘i 


E. Chrenko, Director, Schoo! and Camp De 
MT WANE, £2 Yeager fr TAP 








BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and 
craft items to help make your teaching 
easier — results more exciting. You're sure 
to find a wide variety of items to fit your 
every need. Write today for Teachers’ 
Buying Guide — free to instructors. 


DWINNELL 


ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. C-119 
2312 National Road 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











CAMPERS NEED 


America’s favorite 
lip balm 


For special 
prices to camps 
write 


Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg. Va. 














Youth Hostel passes. About 5,000 of 
them will have gone abroad by the | 
end of the year and will have register- | 
ed 100,000 overnights in 3,200 hostels | 
in 32 countries. In all, there are 1,- | 
300,000 hostel members in the cycl- | 
ing, hiking, traveling youth hostel | 
fraternity around the world. 


Youth Conservation 
Corps Bill 
On Aug. 13 the Senate passed the | 
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Are You Looking For 


A membership in ACA would be welcomed by 
your staff members and a wise investment for 
your camp. Application blanks are available 
from your Section Membership Chairman or 


from: 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters 


Christmas Gift Ideas? 


Martinsville, Ind. 
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HERE'S MORE BEAUTY... MORE VALUE 
Designed for Safety First? 


pier’ provides a non-skid, rust 
Tietleumeanl las Ss a lifetime Sturdy 
I { up take down and _ store 


shape (jl combination Complete : 

menches ladde rs, eihalar: platforms, ; he 
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TANDARD STEEL PIER. Write 


skefcn for tree recommenadoations 


bfandand biae/ PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street Eastern Branch: Building E - 285, Route 4 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin Paramus, New Jersey 





REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


TODAY 
TOMORROW .... 


Your best audience from which to recruit campers. 


Guaranteed average circulation 


2,850,000 


presupposes 


more than seven million readers. 


Information about camp advertising rates available on request. 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Camp Editor 
Redbook Magazine. McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Youth Conservation Corps Bill, Sen- 
ate Bill 812, and sent it to the House 
for hearings and action. This bill au- 
thorizes the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide health- 
ful outdoor training and employment 
for young men and to advance con- 
servation, development and manage- 
ment of national resources of timber, 
soil and range, and recreational area. 

Proponents of the bill say it will 
help combat juvenile problems and 
contribute importantly to conservation 
of our natural resources. 


Adult Education Is 
Subject of Booklet 


Recently, the Fund for Adult Edau- 
cation launched a nation-wide effort 
to help expand educational opportuni- 
ties for leaders and emerging leaders 
in all fields of American life. Purpose 
of the effort, involving “that part of 
the education process that begins 
when formal schooling is finished,” is 
to enquire into ways American peo- 
ple can increase educational oppor- 
tunities that aid leaders in preparing 
for their public responsibilities. ““Edu- 
cation for Public Responsibility,” title 
of the booklet prepared by the Fund 
for Adult Education, 200 Blooming- 
dale Rd., White Plains, N. Y., ex- 
plains the need for such education and 
describes steps that can be taken to 
meet the need. 


Check Bills Carefully 
Before You Pay 


ACA members are advised that 
some publications are sending un- 
authorized bills stating that subscrip- 
tions payment is due. Before you pay 
such bills, check your records care- 
fully to be sure you authorized sub- 
scription and have been receiving the 
publication. 


F. L. Orth Assumes 
NRA Office 


Franklin Lewis Orth has assumed 
the post of executive vice-president of 
the National Rifle Assn. of America, 
effective November 1. Announcement 
was made by Louis F. Lucas, NRA 
executive director. 


Moving? 


Changing your job? Moving to a 
new home? The Post Office will not 
forward copies of Camping Magazine 
so be sure to let us know before your 
address changes. ACA members write 
ACA, Martinsville, Ind.; non-mem- 
bers, Camping Magazine, Plainfield, 
N. J. 
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1960 Camp Buying Guide Issue 


To better serve camp directors 


planning and purchasing needs. 


FOR READERS . 

A timely guide to help you select and order the equip- 
ment, supplies and services needed for more than 5 
million boys and girls who plan to attend organized 
camps next year. This special issue includes planning 
and buying information on many important phases of 
camp operation and a comprehensive guide to 1960 
camp suppliers. 


FOR SUPPLIERS . 

An additional sales contact with more than 10,000 
camp executives, responsible for camp operations and 
equipment inventories in organized camps throughout 
the United States. This extra edition of Camping Mag- 
azine supplies important planning and purchasing in- 
formation to your customers at the start of their peak 
ordering season. 


With increased enrollments expected in 1960, camp directors are planning 
their needs NOW and ordering EARLY. Write, wire, phone any office listed 
below to reserve your space in the 1960 CAMP BUYING GUIDE ISSUE. 


(sanmpi Fp 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO. 


New York—Stanley Walker, 120 West Seventh Street, Plainfield, 
N. J., PL 4-8662 

Chicago—Richard G. Milford, 161 East Grand Avenue, SU 7-9420 

les Angeles—Jess M. Laughlin, 3142 Wilshire Bivd., DU 3-7616 

San Francisco—Richerd 8, Kilner, 465 California St., YU 2-9030 


ass: the Stal: ree 





ADVERTISING RATES AND DATA 
42 x 72" 
5% -~ 83” 


$85. 
Rates and specifications for multiple pages, other sizes, and for 
inserts available on request. 
> comes an Aeenee Sate te Comping. Magesine, 
frequency rates are available. 
Advertising copy due 
Last forms close 


ae 


December 15th 
January 4th 

















AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 





Problem? 





Sure, we've all got ‘em — big and_| 
little. But if your problem is one | 
of finding staff for next year, lo- 
cating a good camp job, selling a 
camp site, etc., we can help. Just 
turn to Camping Magazine's classi- 
fied pages and check our low rates. | 


Place your ad where it will be read 





by more than 8,000 camping folks 
who can help solve your problems. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
120 W. 7th St. 
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Plainfield, N. J. 


Sections Report Officers’ Elections, 
Meetings and Various Activities 


Region Il 

New York Section has chosen the 
following officers for the current year: 
president, Roberts D. Burr, YMCA 
Camp Sloane; vice president, Herbert 
Brill, Camp Kinni Kinnic. New board 
members are: Herman Baar, Camp 
Wenonah for Girls; Robert Hill, 
Camp Robinson Crusoe; Howard Lil- 
ienthal, Camp Winnebago; Monte 
Melamed, Henry Kaufmann Camp- 
grounds; Ralph Roehm, YMCA Camp 
and Outing Branch; Otto Rosahn, 
Birchwoods; Elisabeth Strom, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc. 


New Jersey Section’s October meet- 
ing, held at the Central New Jersey 
YMCA Camp, provided members 
with an opportunity to tour the new 
camp’s grounds and facilities. After 
dinner, discussion groups were held 
on winter camping, weed and algae 
control, services available to camps 
from the Fire Warden Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, and local ambu- 
lance and rescue squads. 


Region Ill 

Michigan Section’s Douglas Salis- 
bury and Art Lusty, co-chairmen of 
the 1961 Regional Conference, have 
announced that Gus Leinbach is 
program chairman of the conference. 


Region IV 

Southeastern Section’s Annual Fall 
Meeting, a_ three-day weekend at 
Camp Blue Star, Hendersonville, 
N. C., featured Bishop M. George 
Henry as speaker at the opening ses- 
sion. The program also included fire- 
side chats on “Highlights of the 1959 
Season in Your Camp,” camp tours 
and cook-outs by groups. 


Southeastern Section also reports 
that the 1961 Region IV Convention 
will be in Gatlinburg, Tenn., Mar 22- 
25. Louise Davis of Nashville is con- 
vention chairman, and the host will 
be the Tennessee Valley Section. 


Region V 

lowa Section president, Miss Gene- 
vieve Clayton, extends official wel- 
come to attend the 1961 Region V 
Convention in Des Moines. This will 
be the first time an ACA Convention 
has been held in Iowa, and the new, 
energetic lowa membership promises 
an excellent meeting. 


Minnesota Section reports its state 
has a relatively new volunteer orga- 
nization which is of interest to camp- 
ing people. It is known as “Clear Air 
Clear Water Unlimited.” Objectives 
are: (1) to assist the State Depart- 
ment of Health to control water pollu- 
tion; (2) to suggest and support legis- 
lation on water and air pollution con- 
trol; (3) to assist in safeguarding 
ground and underground waters; (4) 
to inform and educate the public of 
existing conditions in the state; (5) to 
work with corporations regarding per- 
mits for discharge of waste; (6) to 
work with organizations having relat- 
ed objectives and interest in conserv- 
ing natural resources. 

Vital issues of concern to this or- 
ganization should serve as a guide in 
forming similar organizations in other 
states. For further information contact 
Clear Air Clear Water Unlimited, 
Route 1, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Wisconsin Section’s first fall meet- 
ing was a three-day weekend at Camp 
Talaki, Milwaukee YWCA Camp. 
Wild Rose, Wisc. A feature of the 
meeting was a showing of current 
Slides and films of individual camps. 


Region VI 

Colorado Section’s meeting last 
month featured a discussion by a panel 
of experts on the subject, “Medical 
Procedures in Camp.” Dr. Edwin T. 
Williams of Denver, who has been a 
camp doctor for more than 10 years 
and is active in Boy Scout program, 
led the discussion. 


Texas Section is looking forward to 
its fall conference in Dallas, Nov. 19- 
21. Theme of the meeting is “Summer 
Trails to Living,” and Wes Klusmann, 
national director of camping for the 
Boy Scouts of America, will speak on 
two occasions and be available for 
smaller group discussions. 


Region VIl 

Oregon Section reports the Southern 
Idaho District has recently been form- 
ed and is under the leadership of Bill 
McCartney, general secretary of the 
Sheridan County, Wyo., YMCA. 


Western Washington Section elect- 
ed a new president recently. He is 
Harry Truman, owner of Hidden Val- 
ley Camp. Mr. Truman represented 
the Section at the Pacific Camping 
Federation board meeting in October. 
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ACA Income, Expenses 
For 1958-1959 Listed 


Financial Statement of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, as rendered at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 


1959. 


The proposed ACA budget for the °59-°60 year ap- 
peared on page 41 of Camping Magazine’s April 1959 issue. 


Income 


Membership 

Publications 

Magazine Subscriptions 
Interest | 

Conference and Convention 
Convention Income Reserve 
Miscellaneous 

Mailing Labels 3 
National Park Service 


Total Income 


Expenses 


Salaries ce a ele 
Salaries Camping Survey 
FICA Tax 

Employment Security Tax 
Camping Magazine 
Retirement Insurance 

Staff Travel Both 
Board Travel and Expense 
Committees (General) 
Standards Committee 
Leadership Project 

Private Camp Committee 
Public Relations Committee 
Field Services Committee 
Publications 

Membership Promotion 
Office Supplies : 
Postage and Freight ..... 
Utilities 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Repairs and Maintenance ..... 
Depreciation (Furniture and Fixtures) 
Insurance 

Dues and Fees 

Miscellaneous Expense 
Depreciation (Building) 
Camping Survey Expenses 


Total Expenses 
General Reserve Balance, 5/31/59 
Income for June, 1959 .. 


Total ... : a setae | 
Expenses for June, 1959 ..................... 


General Reserve Balance, 6/30/59 ............, 
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$ 59,320.20 
22,827.30 
956.57 
806.79 
3,875.05 
0.00 

8.77 

580.64 
8,782.49 





$ 97,157.81 


$ 36,542.90 


7,398.10 
978.12 
1,027.36 
11,404.72 
578.40 
2,697.53 
5,995.04 
569.75 
442.04 
142.11 
20.84 
271.34 
777.91 
18,344.06 
1,244.09 
1,765.16 
2,105.66 
807.56 
548.95 
506.97 
1,171.56 
658.40 
334.4] 
127.12 
1,730.88 
4,385.27 





$102,576.25 


$ 98,188.95 
6,365.79 





$104,554.74 
..$ 11,062.35 





CONTROL 
YOUR OPERATING COST 


Portable 
Model 


H 
$ 
135 
Peel Your Potatoes and Keep Your Profit $'s 
with UNIVEX 
@ 10% waste. 


@ 15 lbs. per minute. 


@ Peeling disc uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for 2 years. 


@ Stainless steel construction. 
@ Drainboard type. 


Model H200 — *170 


Mobile Peeler 
No lifting, rolls easily. 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. | , 87 FELLSWAY WEST, SOMERVILLE 45, MASS, 
Manufacturer of the Univex Food Preparation Machines 


Canadian Distributor: 
Crown Electrical Mfg., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 








3 93,492.39 
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CLASSIFIED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Address replies to classified 


ads as follows: Box No. , 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 








Help Wanted 


HEAD COUNSELOR. Experienced in pri- 
vate camping for fine boys’ camp in New 
Hampshire. Please state age, background, 
family and experience. Write Box 688. k 
CAMP ADVISER-DIRECTOR, 12 months. 
Mature, experienced camp director. 8 
weeks camp season. Write St. Paul Area 
Girl Scouts, 516 New York Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. K 
CAMP REPRESENTATIVE WANTED to 
solicit for moderately priced private Jew- 
ish Girls’ Camp in Maine. Excellent op- 
portunity. Write Box 685. K 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR. Michigan Boys’ 
Camp. Experienced man to supervise camp 
of 87 boys. Permanent connection desired. 
Write Greenwoods Camp, 8741 Cregier Ave., 
Chicago 17, Ill. tf 
ATTRACTIVE, FULL TIME position as As- 
sistant Director of a large, southern boys’ 
camp, established 1924. Clientele 31 states. 
Qualifications: Age 25-45; college graduate; 
camp experience; desire to make camping 
a@ career; non-drinker; non-smoker; execu- 
tive ability. Applicant should have deep 
interest and demonstrated ability in camp 
promotion, staff supervision, and program 
direction. Write: C. Walton Johnson, Di- 
rector, Camp Sequoyah, Inc., Weaverville, 




















HEAD COUNSELOR 
For old New England boys’ camp. Teacher 
preferably in early thirties; outgoing per- 
sonality; good disciplinarian, alert, very 
friendly to boys with understanding of 
their problems; competent in handling 
staff: imagination for special day and eve- 
ning programs; take full responsibility for 
camp. If married, and wife is to be at 
camp, she must be personable, and must 
take an active part in camp work. Boys or 
girls of camp age can be accommodated 
if desired. References must be superlative 
and will be checked carefully. Previous 
camp experience required as head coun- 
selor, director, group leader, or waterfront 
head. Do not apply unless your personal- 
ity, experience, and references will quali- 
fy. Fine future for right man. Write full 
details. Box 681. 
TOP-NOTCH DIRECTOR with following 
to operate camp with guarantee and share 
of profits. Accommodates 75 campers. In 
Southeastern area of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Right party may eventually buy 
part or all of camp on easy terms. Write 
Box 690. k 








JAYSON CAMPS 
Massachusetts Berkshires 
Counselors: Brother-sister camps. Men or 
women: Physician, tennis, swimming, 
canoe trips, phys-ed majors, industrial 
arts, general, nature-biology majors with 
extensive field trip experience. Men: Sail- 
ing, Pioneering, rifiery. Women: Pianist, 
play popular by ear, expert improvising 
and transposing; archery, ceramics and 
fine arts, dancing, dramatics, costumes. 


Nurse. Write Box 876, Greenwich, ae 





COUNSELORS: Boys’ camp in Berkshires. 
(Mass.), near Tanglewood, has staff open- 
ings for experienced men in all program 
areas. Teachers, graduate students only. 
Salary commensurate with experience. In- 
vite letters with full details. Joseph Kru- 
ger, Director, 377 Irving Ave., South Or- 
ange, N. J. KE 
BOOKKEEPER and SECRETARY wanted 
for small private camp in Maine July 
through Labor Day. Married couple accept- 
able. Write Box 691. ~ 
HEAD COUNSELOR, 
enced, for Vermont Girls’ 
Room 1807, 50 Broadway, 
i. Me 

GIRL SCOUT DISTRICT Director, estab- 
lished camp director, young, experienced. 
Girl Scout Council, 1408 Chapin Ave., Bur- 
lingame, Calif. K 
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thoroughly experi- 
Camp. Write 
New York 4, 

k 











Help Wanted 





BROTHER-SISTER CAMP 
established needs head counselor, 
specialists, waterfront direc- 
en: 

l 


Well 
unit heads, 
tor, dietitian. Few couples. 
Write Box 695. 


EXPERIENCED male and female coun- 
selors, also nurse, for boys’ and girls’ 
southern Maine seaside camp. L. W. Bauer, 
42 Deertrail, North Caldwell, N. J. k 





Camps for Sale or Lease 


ADIRONDACK RESORT HOTEL suitable 
for camp for sale or lease. Golf. Water- 
front. 150 rooms. Private grounds. 150 
acres. Write Box 683. klab 


NEW YORK co-ed. 140 miles from NYC. 
100 acres, mostly woodland. 6 acre campus, 
athletic field, tennis court 4 mile water- 
front. Completely equipped for 50 campers 
and staff. Camp now operating. Sacrifice 
- to illness. Liberal terms. Write Box 

. kl 











DIRECTOR for well established Episcopal 
camp—i150 boys and girls of any race or 
creed. Must live near New York City dur- 
ing winter. Write Rector, Church of the 
Incarnation, 209 Madison Ave., New = 
16, N 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP has openings for unit 
leaders, age 21; counselors, age 18. Experi- 
ence desirable. Write Girl Scouts, 209 Foun- 
tain Row, Huntsville, Alabama. k 


RIDING INSTRUCTOR ALSO swimming 
instructor, ARC, females, experienced, ma- 
ture. Private girls’ camp, Northern New 
Mexico. Apply Box 1504, Borger, Texas. = 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ camp, 
canoeing, sailing, water skiing, campcraft, 
tennis, golf, athletics, dramatics, arts and 
crafts. Write Room 1807, 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. k 


DIRECTOR FOR SUMMER CAMP 
Jewish Community Camp in mid-west 
offers excellent opportunity for person 
qualified and experienced in supervision 
and administration of a coed camp. Camp 
affiliated with local Community Chest. 
Good possibility of securing a year-round 
position in allied field. Write Box 686. kK 

















Position Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR or ASSISTANT. Fine 
background in private, organization, and 
school camping. Administration, campsite 
and program development. Leadership 
training experience. Graduate training in 
camping education and administration. 
Summer or year ‘round position. Teacher, 
male. Write Box 692. kl 
CARETAKER desires full time employ- 
ment. Experienced, married with twins 
aged 14. Will locate anywhere. Write aes 
682. 











CAMP DIRECTOR, Mature, experienced 
camp director; many years experience in 
all phases camping and education. Hold 
MS in Ed. degree. Private or institutional 
camp, boys and/or coed. New England 
area preferred. Write Box 687. kl 


CAMP DIRECTOR: 25 years of successful 
direction of outstanding Pennsylvania Po- 
cono private and organizational coed 
camps. High School Athletic Director and 
Adult Evening School Principal. Can as- 
sume complete responsibility for admin- 
istration and program. Write Box 689. k 


PIONEER or OUTPOST CAMPING Direc- 
tor. Desire connection with organization 
interested in developing or expanding pro- 
gram of real outdoor living and high ad- 
venture! Excellent background. Teacher, 
male. Write Box 694. kl 
MAN IN MID-FORTIES desires year ‘round 
position with private camp. Twenty years 
experience including promotion and inter- 
viewing, administration, program develop- 
ment and supervision, and leadership 
training. Also wide experience in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Write Box 698. kl 

















Waterfront Equipment Wanted 


ESTABLISHED CAMP with clientele for 
sale ,lease or partnership. Box 104, Rt. #1, 
Hendersonville, N. C. kl 


Camps for Rent 


LL SN LTE Ae sae 

FOR RENT OR LEASE. Fully equipped 
children’s camp. Private lake, located in 
hilly section of lower Michigan within 50 
miles of Detroit. Capacity for 75 children. 
For further information write Box 684. 


Equipment for Sale 


COMPLETE FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Available from large stock—new and re- 
built dishwashers, ranges, ovens, tables, 
chairs. Tremendous inventory Shenango 
China, new-used-mixed prints. Visit our 
showroom or write listing your needs. 
Connor Brothers, Inc., 370 Main St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. JAckson 2-3216. defk 


MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 
With reconditioned guaranteed equipment. 
Colt Dishwasher, stainless with drains and 
boxes only $700. Hobart galvanized corner 
or straight dishwasher, $250. Blakeslee 
Glass Washer, $250. Six Burner Garland 
Range, $150. Many others. Goren, 2646 
Fairfield, Bridgeport, Conn. kla 




















Services 


CAMP CONSERVATION PLANS 
My conservation plan for your camp will 
stimulate programs and pleasure. 
Milford C. Howard, Forester 
Forest and recreation property consultant 
24 Evelyn Road, Port Washington, N. Y 
30 years experience Oklahoma and east. 








Program Material for Sale 





CUT-OUT LETTERS of durable colored 


cardboard, $1.08 per set. 2’ capitals, 180 
letters and numbers per set; 1%’ manu- 
script, 240 letters per set. Red, black. 
white, green, yellow and blue. Only one 
color and one size per set. Reusable ad- 
hesive $1 per pack. Order by mail or write 
for free samples. C.O.D. is O.K. Satis’ac- 
tion guaranteed. Mutual Aids, Dept. 268, 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. k 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED: Copies of “Services for the 
Open” by Laura Matoon. Must be in good 
condition. L. W. Lyon, 1205 Nancy Jo PIl., 
St. Louis 22, Mo. kla 











Boats, canoes, water ski, kitchen and 
maintenance equipment, playground ap- 
paratus, swimming pool equipment and 
any other camp items. Write description 
Box 696. k 


WANTED TO BUY: Used canoes — alum- 
inum or canvas. Camp Country Boy, EIlk- 
ton, Kentucky. k 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
25¢ per word; min. $5.00 





Box Service, if desired — 
$1.50 per insertion 
Bold Face, if desired — 
$1.00 per line in addition to 
word count 
White space, if desired, 
$1.00 per line 





Minimum cost per insertion — 
$5.00 
payable in advance 
CLASSIFIED CLOSING DATES 
15th of Month Preceding Cover Date 
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Index to Advertisers 
Abingdon Press 
Air Shields, Inc. . 
American Playground Device Co. ............. 
Burgess Publishing Co. 
Canadian Camping Association 
Chap Stick Co. . 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply —.................. 
Gill Co., The Harry 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 
Hebberd, Wallace 
Holleb, Charles M. 
Monogram Precision Industries, Inc. 
Parent’s Magazine 
Pearson, Ben 
Redbook Magazine 
Serton & Co., John 
Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co. 
Syntex Chemical Co. 
Universal Industries, Inc. 
Vacuum Can Co. 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 











Address 
ads as follows: Box No. .... ; 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


replies to classified 








Camps for Sale 


CAMP FOR SALE, 2300 ft. altitude. 70 
acres, filtered pool and modern buildings. 
100 miles from New York. Write Box 693. 

k 








CHILDRENS’ CAMP 


Eagle River, 200 acres, private lake, stadi- 
um, lodge, and dining hall accommodating 
120, cabins, all athletic facilities, boating, 
swimming, horseback riding, etc. M. 
Breen, 9 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. K 


WESTERN COLORADO 
430 acre ranch, beautiful lodge, guest 
cabins, swimming-pool. On Colorado River, 
25 miles from Glenwood Springs. Wonder- 
ful opportunity for camp or year-round 
school. Well qualified camp director, or 
educator with administrative experience, 
can purchase for low down payment. Write 
Lucky G. J. Ranch, Box 26, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. k 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 MU 2-8840 


CENTRAL VERMONT, hillside farm-camp. 
Accommodates thirty children, more suit- 
able for younger ages. Forty-five acres. 
Brook-fed swimming pool, riding ring. Old, 
modernized farmhouse used for year-round 
living. Also operated as poultry farm, gar- 
a produce, Christmas trees. Write or 














ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Established Camp- 
site ESTED PARK, Colorado is only 7 
miles away from this beautiful mountain 
campsite of 140 acres. Adjoins unlimited 
recreational land in Roosevelt National 
Forest and Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Elevtion—7,500 feet. Main lodge accommo- 
dates 175. Tentage, cabins with same capa- 
city. Complete water system and sanitary 
facilities. Ready for possession and use 
during 1960 season. Inquiries to Box 431, 
Greeley, Colorado. 











Camps Wanted to Sell 


CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn.., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. k 








FOR SALE 


A fabulous private camp in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, seventy miles west of the Great Divide, 
near the 4-corners of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico. Twenty-four separate cabins, 
buildings, reacreation hall, pool, 420 acres 
rangeland, horses, burros and cattle available, 
half mile of water frontage, gross receipts an- 
nually about $57,000. 


WALLACE HEBBERD 


Santa Barbara California 





Camp and Resort Property 
OPERATED AS A CAMP 
AND RESORT 


Minimum accommodation 
125 adults 


MODERN—with all private facilities. 2-story heated 
main lodge with 22 rooms. 


Dining Room—seats 150. 
16 other buildings, including commercial size 
laundry. 


On chain of 8 lakes; beautiful waterfront. 
Fully equipped and furnished 


35 acres 
3 miles from Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 
Sacrifice price by owner 
$58,000 
Write for 4 page brochure 


CHARLES M. HOLLEB 
33 No. La Salle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-4328 





CONSULTATION SERVICE AND SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 
When you want to: BUY or Sell a camp? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems — confidential, of 

course. 


We have individuals and institutions eager 
to purchase operating and non-operating 
situations. Why not list your needs or 
property with us? Our service has resulted 
in prompt and favorable action for our 
clients. 


WILLIAM V. DWORSKI & ASSOCIATES 
245 Mckinley Ave. New Haven 15, Conn. 





CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Please run my ad 


Address 





HANDY ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIEDS 


Announce your needs and wants the easy way 


is enclosed. 


120 W. 7th Street 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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AFTER TAPS 


. . the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed—of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


ALL-NIGHT VIGIL 


By C. Walton Johnson 
Director, Camp Sequoyah 
Weaverville, N. C. 


HEN A YOUTH on the threshold of manhood 

withdraws to a place of solitude, thinks fearlessly 
and lays his soul bare in communion with the Great 
Spirit to find answers to the deep longings of his soul, 
we who are permitted to share, even at a distance, his 
experience, feel we are on holy ground and that there is 
a Holy of Holies into which the eager and spiritually hun- 
gry souls of aspiring youth may enter. 

No youth is the same after his All-Night Vigil. He 
begins the next day with a truer perspective, a new feeling 
of security, a new sense of mission and a more clearly 
defined life purpose. Such an experience is indeed a 
growth experience. 

In preparation for an All-Night Vigil, a camper gathers 
wood for a fire to last through the night. His equipment 
consists of a lantern, matches, raincoat, poncho, sweater, 
pencil or pen, and, if desired, coffee or tea and some- 
thing light to eat. The Vigil begins at taps and ends at 
reveille. The Vigiler does not talk with anyone during 
the entire Vigil. The site of his Vigil is outside the im- 
mediate camp grounds so that he will not be disturbed. 
He is given 12 sealed envelopes containing instructions 
about what to read and think about, each marked with 
the hour it is to be opened. The books and pamphlets 
assigned are furnished with the sealed instructions. 

Just before reveille, each Vigiler is asked to comment 
on what he read and to evaluate the experience. The 
following reports are from four 16- and 17-year-old 
campers who have won many athletic and _ scholastic 
honors and are outstanding leaders in their respective 
high schools. 


“I hope you will understand all I mean when I sav 
that this Vigil goes into what I term blessings. It was 
one of the most inspiring nights I have ever spent, and 
I don't believe I will ever be able to thank you enough 
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for giving me this golden opportunity to read such in- 
spiring literature.” 


“You, O Vigil Fire, on the morrow will be dead and 
chill. Tonight you have brought cheer and warmth to a 
lonely heart. O Vigil Fire and full moon overhead and 
breezes soft, you lull me only to awaken in my dormant 
soul the spark of God. I lay the last log sacrifice to 
solitude and thought. It burns so meditatively as if re- 
luctant to resign the dreams of night to day.” 


“I have really enjoyed this Vigil, and I have gotten an 
awful lot out of it. It seems that the readings were on 
just what I wanted to read about most. I think every 
older boy ought to take this Vigil. I feel full of new 
ambitions and things to strive for this coming year. I 
now have no desire for smoking, gambling, low, vulgar 
morals, or anything that is not wholesome and clean. 

“I do not feel tired or miserable, but rather like I’ve 
been washed out inside, like I’ve rested after a long 
struggle. | feel calm and eager to try to improve upon 
my character and spiritual undertakings. As I sit here by 
my dying fire, I feel like all my old weaknesses and short- 
comings are dying with it. I feel free and good, ready to 
Start being a more consecrated person.” 


“I think I profited much from the All-Night Vigil. I 
got far more out of this second Vigil than my first, be- 
cause this dealt more with the particular problems | 
face, God and sex—two very important factors in a boy’s 
life. 

“I only regret that there aren’t more places like this 
camp to give a boy such a wonderful experience. So, so 
many boys at home are on the wrong track. I prayed for 
them tonight—that some day they will realize how fool- 
ish they are. The Vigil is an unforgettable and wonderful 
experience.” 

There can be no aspiration without inspiration. An 
inspired youth is an aspiring youth. 
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ACA Officers-Committee Chairmen — atm, 
Listed for Coming Season 


The American Camping Association is made up of 
Sections located throughout the country. A National 
Board elected by and from the Sections serves as the 


“seas eeeeeeeeeeras 





governing body of the Association. Officers and members 
currently serving as the ACA “official family” are listed 
below: 








Officers 


President: Fred V. Rogers, 3940 W. 49! St., Minne- 
apolis. 


Vice-Presidents: Stanley J. Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., 
Detroit 21. Gunnar Peterson, Chicago City Mission- 
ary Society, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


Secretary: Marjorie Leonard, Woman’s College, U. of 
N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 


Treasurer: Oscar L. Elwell, Cheshire County YMCA— 
Camp Takodah, 40 School St., Keene, N. H. 


Past President: T. R. Alexander, YMCA, 304 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh. 


Ex-Officio 
Staff at ACA National Headquarters, Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville, Ind.: 


Executive Director: Hugh W. Ransom 
Assistant Executive Director: Gerard A. Harrison 
Standards Director: Sidney N. Geal 


Editor of Camping Magazine: Howard P. Galloway, 120 
W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 








Standing Committee Chairmen 


ACA Program: Marjorie Leonard, Woman’s College, U. 
of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 


Field Services: Carolyn Cotton, Girl Scouts, 1801 Nicol- 
let Ave., Minneapolis. 


Finance: Oscar L. Elwell, Cheshire County YMCA— 
Camp Takodah, 40 School St., Keene, N. H. 


Leadership: Catharine C. Reiley, Girl Scouts, 830 3rd 
Ave., New York 22. 


Membership: Herbert Rogers, YMCA, 605 N. Ervay, 


Dallas, Tex. 


Legislation: Wes H. Klusmann, National Council, Boy 


Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Program Services: Miss Elisabeth Strom, National Coun- 
cil, Camp Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th St., New York. 


Publications: Jerald Newton, 30 Dana St., West Lebanon, 
N. H. 


Public Relations: Mrs. Ruth Isserman, 82 Arundel Place. 
St. Louis 5. 


Studies & Research: Dr. Betty van der Smissen, U. of 
lowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


Standards: Wilbur Joseph, Brashear Association, 2005 


Sarah, Pittsburgh 3. 








Regional Chairmen 


Region I: Waldo Stone, YMCU, 48 Boylston St., Boston. 


Region II: Fred D. Carl, YMCA, 1736 G St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Region III: Douglas Salisbury, 1330 N. Lafayette, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


Region IV: Frances Hall, Dept. of Physical Education 
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for Women, Florida State U., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Region V: Robert Schmid, Box 26, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Region VI: Mrs. Nancy Swank, 426 State Capitol Annex, 
Denver, Colo. 

Region VII: Frank “Scotty” Washburn, 909 4th Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Crystal Clear 
EXTON GELATINE 


Sealed in flavor... 
holds up longer at room temperature 


EXTON GELATINE desserts and salads look 
S appetizing, taste delicious and give you a 
remarkable low cost per serving. 

You can do so much more with Sexton Gelatine 
—from a simple square of plain gelatine to a 
fancy molded salad or dessert. The cost—just 
pennies per serving. 

Sexton adds the magic of sealed in flavor to 
the ease and economy of gelatine servings. 


Your molded salads and desserts will retain 
their refrigerator shape longer at room tem- 
perature—because of the special blending of 
Sexton Gelatine. 


Your Sexton representative will be glad to 
demonstrate the remarkable variety, quality 
and economy of Sexton Gelatine. See him soon 
or write: John Sexton & Co., P. O. Box J.S., 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


FAMED FOR FINE FOOD FOR OVER 75 YEARS : ae Sexton Gelatine is 


packed in vacuum 


. tins, in either 
No. 10 or No. 24% 
_ sizes, assuring 
ran RO longer shelf life. 





